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CHRISTMAS  GOODS! 


ft; 


To  those  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
Prize  Books,  Chromos,  Cards,  etc.,  for  Day 
and  Sunday  School  and  Primary  use,  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  Office  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  A.  H.  Cannon,  Ogden,  can  offer 
an  unexcelled  line  of  these  ai  tides  at  bed- 
rock prices. 

If  those  who  cannot  call  personally  and 
select  what  they  desire  will  write  to  us 
stating  the  number  of  each  grade  of  prizes 
they  desire,  and  state  the  amount  to  be 
thus  expended  we  will  carefully  select 
from  our  large  stock  what  is  desired  and 
promptly  forward  the  same. 

WE  GUARANTEE   SATISFACTION. 

Toys  of  all  kinds  from  5  cents  upwards. 
Dolls,  Blocks,  Linen  and  Paper  Books, 
Drums,  Sleds,  Wagons,  Guns,  Christmas- 
tree  Ornaments,  Rocking  horses,  Noah's 
Arks,  Swords,  Toy  Furniture,  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

DEALERS  CAN 

BE  SUPPLIED  WITH  CHOICE 

ASSORTMENTS   AT    LOW    FIGURES. 


SUBSCRIBE 

YOURSELF  AND  GET 

YOUR  FRIENDS  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

TO  THE   JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 

Volume  XXIII.  of  this  valuable  magazine  com- 
mences on  January  1st,  1888,  and  it  will  contain 
some  new  features  over  its  predecessors. 

Each  number  will  be  stitched  with  wire  and 
neatly  trimmed,  thus  keeping  it  in  good  condition 
until  ready  to  be  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
A  very  choice  assortment  of  illustrations  will  em- 
bellish the  new  volume,  and  a  very  extensive 
assortment  of  the  best  literature  will  be  presented 
to  our  kind  patrons. 

Everything  that  will  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  magazine  and  add  to  its  popularity  will  receive 
our  careful  attention,  and  no  expense  will  be  spared 
in  making  the  Juvenile  Instructor  a  paper 
of  which  all  Latter-day  Saints  will  be  proud,  and 
read  with  interest. 

SuLloscxiToe  XTott^t! 

$2.00    per    Year    Postpaid. 

Chi\istmas    Cards 

in  endless  variety  and  elegant  designs  from  5  cts. 
to  $10.00  each. 

FIFTY  DIFFERENT  STYLES  OF 

REWARD  CARDS  AND  TICKETS 

which  retail  from  11  cents  to  50  cents  per  package. 


SEND    ORDERS    TO    THE 

Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 

Salt    Lake    City,    Utah,    or    to 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  DECEMBER  1.5,  1887. 


NO.  24. 


THE    SMOKING   CRATER,    YUCATAN. 


ON  the  margin  of  a  small  inland  body  of  water  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Yucatan  stands  an  inconsiderable  elevation, 
which  at  a  distance  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  sand- 
hill. A  nearer  approach,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that  a 
tiny  volume  of  smoke  is  constantly  emerging  from  its  summit, 
and  on  ascending  the  hillock  a  hole  is  discovered  which  appar- 
ently is  bottomless,  and  from  which  sulphurous  odors  continu- 


abundance  of  money  could  supply,  he  nevertheless  grew  up 
manly,  good  and  intelligent  and  exhibited  early  all  those  noble 
qualities  which  make  men  beloved  and  respected  by  their 
fellows.  His  abilities  were  of  so  high  an  order  that  he  readily 
outstripped  his  companions  in  study,  while  at  the  sports  he 
was  always  selected  as  a  leader. 

His  father,  who  had  taitlilully  and  successfully  served  his 


ally  arife.  Tlii.-  crater  is  only  one  of  the  very  many  that  exist 
in  Mexico,  and  we  have  singled  it  out  for  illustration  because 
of  an  incident  connected  with  it  which  is  said  to  have  occurred 
many  j'cars  ago. 

Juan  Corill(j  was  the  eldest  .son  of  a  very  respectable  and 
wealthy  Mexican  family.  Though  [letted  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood and  provided  with  every  luxury  which  fond  parents  with 


country  as  a  soldier  and  had  attained  great  distinction,  had 
marked  out  in  his  mind  a  course  for  his  beloved  son  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  himself  iiursued.  But  the  son  was  di.siu- 
clined  to  follow  a  soldier's  life,  and  hv  earnestly  plead  with  his 
l)iirciit  for  permission  to  adopt  some  profession  tliat  would  not 
re(iuire  his  absence  for  any  great  length  of  time  from  his 
home  to  which  he  was  greatly  attached,      fieluctantly  the  old 
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gentleman  acceded  to  his  son's  desire  and  Juan  continued  his 
studies  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  able  instructors. 

In  those  days  the  whole  region  where  Corillo  resided  was 
infested  with  desperate  outlaws  who  committed  numerous 
crimes,  hesitating  not  to  attack  whole  villages  when  they  con- 
tained a  sufficient  booty  to  remunerate  them  for  the  risk 
incurred  in  the  undertaking.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  resour- 
ces of  the.se  bandits  was  the  ransoms  obtained  from  wealthy 
families  some  of  whose  members  they  had  captured  and 
retained  awaiting  the  payment  of  certain  stipulated  amounts. 

One  night  a  large  company  of  these  desperadoes  attacked 
the  castle  of  Corillo  which  stood  some  distance  from  one  of 
the  large  cities.  They  had  carefully  watched  their  opportunity 
and  when  the  occupants  were  least  expecting  danger  they 
approached  the  place  and  made  a  united  assault  from  all  sides 
upon  the  structure.  A  desperate  resistance  was  offered  by 
both  father  and  son  who  each  headed  a  body  of  their  retainers, 
but  just  as  success  seemed  to  be  certain  to  the  besieged,  a 
rush  was  made  at  the  gates  by  the  outlaws  and  the  one  guarded 
by  the  father  yielded  and  the  old  man  was  wounded.  Quickly 
seizing  his  prostrate  form  the  robljers  fled,  fearing  pursuit  and 
defeat  by  the  determined  and  daring  son.  This  latter  did 
follow,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  overtaking  the  foe. 

He  returned  to  his  home  but  not  to  rest.  Leaving  a  sufficient 
force  to  protect  the  castle  he  scoured  the  neighborhood  and 
obtairjed  a  bra\e  force  of  men,  who  were  resolved  to  rescue 
the  elder  Corillo  unransomed  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  These 
Juan  instructed  to  follow  closely  on  his  trail,  while  he  pushed 
rapidly  ahead  to  learn  the  course  the  bandits  had  taken.  But 
these  rode  very  rapidly  and  did  not  stop  to  rest  and  refresh 
themselves  with  food  until  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  smoking 
crater  which  was  at  that  time  a  much  larger  and  more  rugged 
eminence  than  now.  Here  the  robbers  had  cached  food,  and 
in  fact  it  was  one  of  their  camping  jilaces  and  strongholds,  for 
within  the  mouth  of  the  crater  there  was  a  cave  of  not  ver^- 
mean  proportions. 

It'was  at  this  point  they  paused  and  after  offering  the  old 
man  refreshments  and  dressing  his  wound,  which  was  not 
severe,  they  endeavored  by  persuasion,  and  threats  to  get  him 
to  send  a  written  communication  to  his  son  for  the  desired 
ransom  of  gold.  This  the  old  soldier  refused  to  do,  and  all 
eftbrts  to  move  him  from  his  purpose  were  unavailing.  He 
was  therefore  thrust  bound  into  the  oave  within  the  crater 
with  the  admonition  that  a  refusal  to  write  the  desired  letter 
on  the  morrow  would  Ijring  him  certain  destruction,  as  he 
would  be  thrown  into  the  bottomless  hole  whence  the  smoke 
came  and  thus  all  trace  of  him  would  be  lost  forever. 

While  the  outlaws  were  at  their  evening  meal  a  ragged  and 
appari  nt'y  exhausted  traveler  appeared  among  them  and 
begged  the  favor  of  a  meal  and  night's  rest  with  them.  This 
rei|uest  was  granted  and  after  sapper  the  guest  wandered 
aliiiut  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way  until  he  came  to  the  crater, 
which  he  examined  with  great  minutene.ss.  At  first  his  actions 
were  carefully  watched,  but  when  curiosity  apparently  was  the 
only  motive  of  his  examinations  he  was  allowed  to  move 
around  unnoticed.  It  was  thus  he  approached  the  cave 
wherin  the  captive  lay.  Coming  to  the  aged  prisoner  a  quick 
movement  severed  his  bands  and  in  a  moment  two  pistols 
were  thrust  into  his  hands  and  a  few  whispered  words  re\ealed 
to  him  the  ]iresence  of  his  son.  A  huge  boulder  was  rolled  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  ju-eparations  for  defense  were 
made. 

^Meantime  the  mbliers  had  been  strolling  about  unconscious 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  traveler,  and   not  a  thought  was 


given  to  him  until  time  to  retire.  Then  inquiry  was  made  but 
to  no  avail.  Finally  one  of  the  gang  was  sent  to  see  to  the 
prisoner,  but  as  he  approached  the  oave  a  sharp  rejjort  rang 
out  and  he  fell  dead.  Instantly  the  whole  camp  was  in  confu- 
sion and  every  effort  was  made  to  dislodge  the  captive  and  his 
son.  These  proved  futile.  Finally  the  outlaws  gathered 
immense  quantities  of  brush  which  they  were  piling  in  the 
crater  with  a  view  to  smothering  their  opponents,  but  just  as 
they  were  engaged  in  this  da.stardly  act,  a  troop  of  horsemen 
appeared  and  a  terrible  encounter  ensued.  These  were  the 
friends  of  Corillo  who  had  followed  as  closely  as  possible  on 
his  trail  and  had  arrived  just  in  time.  Fierce  though  the 
battle  was  it  resulted  favorably  to  the  rescuers,  for  all  the 
outlaws  were  either  killed  or  captured,  and  Corillo  and  his 
brave  sou  were  released  from  the  i.ilace  which  had  nearly  been 
their  tomb. 

Thereafter  Corillo  never  doubted  the  bravery  of  his  son, 
whom  he  had  before  slightly  suspected  of  cowardice  in  choos- 
ing the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life  in  preference  to  the  exposures 
and  dangers  of  a  soldier's  career.  Subsequent  events  proved 
Juan  to  be  one  of  the  real  noblemen  of  his  native  land,  for 
when  invaders  approached,  he  was  always  among  the  first  to 
offer  his  services  to  repel  them,  but  when  peace  existed  he 
was  in  the  van  of  his  countrymen  in  all  that  makes  a  people 
prosperous  and  happy. 


FIRST    STEPS. 


"  \1  ,''ANT  some  dates.  Jim?"  asked  Ned  Harlow,  addressing 
'  '     a  fellow  clerk  in  his  u.sual  jolly,  free  and  easy  tones. 

''Guess  I  do,"  answered  Jim  with  animation,  holding  out 
his  hand  for  the  proffered  fruit. 

''Grimshaw  has  a  great  bagful  on  his  desk,''  laughed  Ned. 
"and  I  just  helped  m3'self." 

"Of  course  he  told  j'ou  to,"  said  Jim,  pausing  in  the  act  of 
carrjnng  a  date  to  his  mouth. 

"Not  he,"  said  Ned  scornfully;  "he's  stepped  out  for  a 
smoke.  " 

"Thank  you,  I  don't  want  the  dates,"  said  Jim;  "I  thought 
they  were  yours. ' ' 

"I  call  that  downright  silly,"  said  Ned  angrily;  "just  as  if 
there  was  any  harm  in  taking  a  few  dates!" 

"You've  no  more  right  to  Mr.  Grimshaw's  dates  than  you 
have  to  his  money,"  asserted  Jim. 

"Have  your  own  way,"  said  Ned,  regaining  his  usual  easy 
self-possession.  "I  see  considerable  difference.  Grimshaw 
isn't  over  and  above  particular  himself.  He  carries  home  ink 
and  paper,  and  he  brought  a  small  bottle  this  morning  to  fill 
with  mucilage.  Of  course  our  supplies  are  furnished  by  the 
firm,  and  we  have  stacks  of  everything.  I  believe  in  honesty, 
but  there  is  no  need  in  being  small  and  mean." 

Ned's  conscience  had  never  been  a  very  active  monitor 
and  the  example  of  his  not-too-scru]udous  employer  was  les- 
sening his  respect  for  integrity. 

"Jim,  why  don't  you  bring  us  pencils  and  paper?"  asked 
little  Dick  Taft  one  day.  Ned's  always  bringing  OUie  and 
Lizzie  something.   OUie  says  it's  because  j'ou're  awful  stingy." 

'But  I  couldn't  bring  you  things  unless  I  bought  them,  and 
mother  needs  all  my  money. ' ' 

"Pooh!  you've  got  a  store  full  of  things;  you  could  just 
take  them.'' 

"Butthey  don't  belong  to  me;  and  if  I  just  take  them  it 
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will  be  stealing.      Would  you  like  to   have  brother  Jim   a 
thief?" 

"Course  not.     Is  Ned  a  thief  then?" 

"Oh,  I've  nothing  to  saj'  about  Ned,  but  I  know  my  own 
business." 

"Ned'll  get  himself  into  trouble,  if  he  keeps  on,"  said  Jim  to 
himself;  "I  hear  he's  selling  stationery  to  the  boys  at  a  low 
price.     It's  a  shame!" 

A  boy  who  had  not  been  above  buying  the  low-priced  station- 
er}' was  seized  with  a  virtuous  impulse,  and  reported  the  trans- 
action to  Mr  trrimshaw,  and  Jim  was  soon  startled  by  the 
news  that  Ned  Harlow  had  lost  his  situation. 

Ned  came  to  Jim  in  great  distress.  "What  shall  I  do?  I 
never  can  go  home  and  tell  the  folks.  It's  dreadful  to  be 
found  out!  I  b'lieve  I'll  run  away!"  And  Ned  sobbed  out- 
right. 

"Look  here,  Ned!"  cried  Jim  indignantly,  "the  being  found 
out  is  all  you  care  for;  you  don't  seem  to  think  about  the  thing 
itself" 

"Oh!  don't  be  cross,  Jim"  said  poor,  weak  Ned;  "of  course 
it  was  wrong,  but  I  went  into  it  sort  of  gradual  like,  and  it 
didn't  seem  so  mean,  and  now  I'd  like  to  bury  myself  some- 
where." 

"Yes,  you  see  what  it's  brought  you  to.  You've  lost  your 
place,  and  you've  lost  your  reputation  as  an  honest  boy.  But 
if  you'll  jii'omise  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  perhaps  Mr.  Orim- 
shaw  will  take  you  back.     I'll  go  and  ask  him.  " 

Jim  was  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and  that  gentleman 
did  not  listen  unmoved  to  his  earnest  plea  for  Ned.  "Well 
perhaps  the  little  rascal  has  learned  a  lesson,"  he  said;  "I  am 
inclined  to  blame  myself,  for  I've  allowed  him  rather  a  i'ref 
range,  and  perhaps  I  haven't  been  as  careful  as  I  ought,  to 
inculcate  lionesty  in  small  details." 

A  conference  with  Ned  resulted  in  his  reinstallment  in  the 
office,  where  truth  and  honesty  are  now  magnified;  for  Mr. 
Grimshaw  has  developed  a  new  sense  of  accountability, 
and  Ned  has  learned  carefully  to  shun  the  first  easy  steps 
toward  evil. 


THE    COMINO    MEN. 


'T^IIERR  is  a  very  general  complaint  that  is  becoming 
•*  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  desirable  ocouiiations  for 
boys.  In  all  the  vast  industrial  and  commercial  machinery  of 
the  country  there  seems  to  be  no  space  for  the  lads  who  must 
shortly  be  the  men  of  another  generation.  There  was  a  time 
when  boys  were  regularly  apprenticed  to  mechanical  trades  or 
in  mercantile  houses.  The}'  served  five  or  seven  years  in  the 
shop,  store  or  counting-house,  and  rose  by  degrees  to  be  part- 
ners, heads  of  houses,  or  independent  masters  in  their  own 
line  of  life.  Other  boys  went  to  sea,  after  receiving  a  good 
common-school  education,  and  passed  through  the  several 
stages  of  promotion  as  cabin-boy,  before  the  mast,  ordinary 
seaman,  and  captain.  All  these,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  were 
the  sons  of  American  citizens,  and  whether  of  rich  or  poor 
parents,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  common  level. 
There  was  not  so  much  disrelish  for  manual  labor  as  there  has 
been  in  later  years.  Perhaps  there  was  more  sturdiuess  of 
character. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  times  have  changed.  How 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  element  into  active  business  pur- 
suits is  responsible  for  this,  we  cannot  tell.     It  iscertain,  how- 


ever, that  something  in  the  forecastle  and  in  the  shop  has  made 
those  places  distasteful  to  the  average  American  boy.  It  is 
rare  nowadays  to  find  a  gentleman's  son  working  his  way  to 
the  quarter-deck  from  before  the  mast.  The  sneering  phrase 
"greasy  mechanic"  oftener  includes  a  fling  at  the  ignorant  and 
uncongenial  foieigner  than  of  old.  With  this  change  iu  the 
material  of  the  mechanical  trades  have  come  the  modern  ideas 
concerning  trades  unions,  with  all  their  machinery  of  strikes, 
lock-outs  and  strife  with  employers — ideas  which  are  certainly 
not  of  American  origin.  One  of  the  very  first  demands  of 
the  trades  union  is  that  a  limit  be  fixed  to  the  number  of 
apprentices  to  be  taken  into  any  working  force.  Some  trades 
have  fixed  the  maximum  of  apprentices  as  low  as  one  to 
each  thirteen  journeymen,  or  "full  hands;"  possibly  others 
have  made  a  still  more  rigorously  exclusive  demand.  The 
theory  of  this  sort  of  jiroscriptinn  appears  to  be  that  men  who 
have  acquired  a  trade  are  determined  that  their  number  shall 
be  kept  within  certain  limits  during  their  lifetime.  Any 
attempt  to  invade  the  magic  circle  is  met  with  a  strike,  in 
which  the  workmen  have  the  employers  temporarily  at  their 
mercy.  As  employers  are  not  specially  anxious  about  po.ster- 
ity,  they  readily  surrender. 

To  enter  what  are  called  the  "learned  professions"  an 
expensive  education  is  considered  necessary.  This  is  not 
attainable  by  most  youths,  and  even  when  it  is  acquired  it  does 
not  always  lead  anywhere.  In  these  professions  there  is 
"always  room  at  the  top,"  which  is  small  consolation  to  tliose 
who  are  hardly  able  to  crowd  in  at  the  bottom.  Vast  numbers 
of  boys,  therefore,  are  driven  into  mercantile  pursuits^a 
vague  term  which  means  anything,  from  liuying  and  selling 
ship  loads  of  gooils  to  being  "generally  useful"  about  a  ware- 
house or  store.  Here  the  crowd  of  apjilicants  fur  place  is 
tremendous.  The  pay  is  small,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
chances  for  promotion  and  ultimate  independence  are  smaller. 

When  we  consider  what  possibilities  are  bound  up  in  the 
boy,  whose  only  badness,  possibly,  is  what  he  has  inherited 
without  his  own  consent,  his  future,  with  only  a  few  avenues 
of  life  open  to  him,  is  not  cheerful  to  one  who  mshes  well  for 
his  kind.  To-day  the  boy  stands  at  the  dividing  of  the  ways. 
The  chances  are  that  he  will  take  that  which  leads  to  thrift- 
lessness  and  uselessness  if  not  worse.  The  boy  who  learns  no 
trade,  masters  no  useful  and  productive  calling,  has  lost  his 
chance.  He  enters  life  handicapped.  Men,  though  they  may 
be  prosperous  and  successful,  as  the  world  goes,  sometimes 
turn  back  with  a  cry  for  their  lost  youth.  For  a  moment, 
before  they  take  up  their  burden  and  go  on.  they  jjlead  that 
the  youthful  bloom,  which  no  ]iower  in  heaven  or  earth  can 
restore,  shall  be  theirs  again.  The  boys  of  this  generation  are 
in  great  need  that  something  be  done  to  fit  them  for  the  man- 
hood which  comes  to  them  apace.  They  complain  that  there 
is  no  room  for  them  anvwhere. 


Two  F.4CTS  FOR  Parents. — I  would  be  glad  to  see  more 
parents  understand  that  when  they  spend  money  judiciously 
to  improve  and  adorn  the  house  and  the  grounds  around  it 
they  are  in  effect  paying  their  children  a  premium  to  stay  at 
home  as  much  as  possible,  to  enjoy  it:  but  that,  when  they 
spend  money  unnecessarily  in  fine  clothing  and  jewelry  for  their 
children,  thej'  are  paj'ing  them  a  premium  to  siiend  their  time 
away  from  home — that  is,  in  those  places  where  they  can 
attract  the  most  attention  and  make  the  most  display. 


^iCnms^ 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRIMARY  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  17th,  1887. 
3iy  Dear  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters: 

Some  months  ago  I  wrote  you  a  letter  about  our 
Primary    Association    in    the    Twentieth    Ward. 

Last  April  we  held  our  eighth  anniversary 
meeting,  which  we  think  was  the  best  we  have 
ever  had.  The  Bishop  and  his  counselors,  who 
were  present,  liked  our  programme  so  much  that 
they  requested  our  president,  Sister  Emma  Toone, 
to  have  it  repeated  the  next  Sunday  evening  in 
the  Ward  meeting,  so  that  all  the  people  might 
hear  it;  and  the  second  time  also,  the  children 
went  through  with  their  parts  very  successfully. 
There  were  two  new  pieces  rendered,  one  by  the 
association,  which  I  will  give  you  here: 

OBEDIENCE. 


"Obedience  is  heaven's  first  law. 
Order  is  its  result."     [g.  q.  c] 

This  a  lesson  good  to  learn. 
For  child  and  for  adult. 

We  children  never  should  forget, 

At  books;  at  work  or  play. 
That  we  our  parents,  good  and  true, 

Must  cheerfully  obey. 

And  next  to  them,  our  teachers  kind, 

May  our  obedience  claim, 
In  day-school  or  in  Sunday-school, 

Or  Primary  the  same. 

Unless  this  first  great  law  of  heaven. 

Is  rightly  understood. 
All  other  things  that  we  may  learn. 

Will  do  us  little  good. 

To  build  a  grand  and  splendid  house, 
Would  foolish  be,  and  wrong, 

If  th'  foundation  were  not  laid. 
Firm,  suitable  and  strong. 

So  with  our  minds,  if  we  in  youth. 
Would  sure  foundations  lay, 

We  must  begin  with  this  first  law. 
To  harken  and  obey. 


The  other  new  piece,  recited  by  a  little  girl  and 
two  boys,  was  as  follows: 

A  DIALOGUE  FOR  THREE  CHILDREN. 


1st  Child.     I  saw  a  coarse,  rough  boy  to-day. 
So  harsh  and  careless  in  his  play, 
He  teased  and  hurt  his  baby  brother. 
And   vexed   and   grieved   his  kind, 

good  mother. 
And  then  he  laughed  as  though  he 

thought 
He'd  done  the  very  thing  he  ought, 
To  make  good  fun — but  I  felt  sad, 
To  see  a  child  so  rude  and  bad; 
And  I  thought  this — whate'er  I'm  at 
I'll  see  that  I  don't  act  like  that; 
So  kind  and  gentle  I  will  be. 
That  all  shall  love  to  play  with  me. 

2nd  Child.  I  think  that  your  resolve  is  fine. 

The  self-same  sentiments  are  mine. 

I  don't  like  being  hurt  at  all, 

But   what  of   those   so  young  and 

small 
That  I  might  push  or    drive   them 

'round 
Or  knock  them  to  the  floor  or  ground? 
That   child   you    saw^   was  much  to 

blame. 
And  I  should  like  to  cry,  for  shanie! 
On  such  a  boy!     I'll  mind  that  I 
Don't  make  our  darling  baby  cry; 
And  mother  shall  be  glad  to  see 
How  kind  and  thoughtful  I  can  be. 

ord  Child.     Hush!     Let's  not  talk  of  other's  sins! 
Right  here,  at  home,  the  work  be- 
gins. 
Of  rooting  out  all  that  is  wrong, 
Of  growing  noble,  wise  and  strong. 
I  can  reform  no  other  one. 
With  my  own  self  this  must  be  done. 
But  my  example  may  inspire 
Others  to  seek  for  something  higher 
Than  senseless  jests,  or  rough,  rude 

plays. 
Or  finding  fault  with  other's  ways, 
To  overcome  all  wrong,  I'll  try. 

1st  Child.     And  so  will  I! 


2nd  Child.    And  so  will  I! 


LULA. 


BESSIE'S  CHRISTMAS  LIGHT. 


Willie  and  Bess  in  their  trnndle-bed, 

Witti  never  a  thought  of  sleep, 
And  wondering  if  the  Winter  wind 

Has  made  the  drifts  so  deep 
That  Santa  Glaus  will  lose  his  way, 

This  snowy  Christmas  eve; 
And  in  their  stockings  hanging  there 

Not  a  single  present  leave. 

"Oh  Beth,  what  if  he  thouldn't  come! 

I  wouldn't  have  no  gun, 
Nor  twumpet,  nor  my  wockin'-horth, 

Nor  any  thort  o'  fun! 
I  know  if  he  con't  loothe  hith  way. 

He'll  bwing  me  a  big  dwum. 
And  heapth  of  thingth!     0  Thanta  Clauth, 

Dear  Thanta  Clauth,  pleathe  come!" 

"I'll  tell  you,  Willie,  what  we'll  do: 

Now  look,  I'll  put  the  light 
Just  so  against  the  window-pane, 

'Twill  shine  out  through  the  night, 
And  he  will  see,  and  know  it's  us; 

Or  anyway,  he'll  know 
That  somebody's  expecting  him, 

And  reindeers  don't  mind  snow! 

"He'll  come,  0  Will,  I'm  just  as  sure/ 

And  how  he'll  laugh  to  see 
A  lamp  against  the  window-pane! 

He'll  guess  'twas  you  and  me 
That  fixed  it  there.     Won't  he  be  pleased? 

He  always  likes  to  know 
That  children  are  expecting  him. 

For  papa  told  me  so!" 

At  midnight,  when  the  babies  slept, 

And  all  the  house  was  still, 
Like  a  beacon  glowed  the  little  lamp, 

Upon  the  window-sill. 
When  Santa  came,  he  laughed  aloud. 

As  little  Bess  had  said; 
His  twinkling  eyes  glanced  merrily 

Towards  the  trundle-bed. 
He  filled  the  striped  stockings  gay; 

And  countless  things  beside 
He  strewed  around  on  chair  and  floor; 

A  doll  that  laughed  and  cried, 
A  rocking  horse,  with  whip  and  spurs, 

A  drum  and  trumpet  bright. 
Then  whispering,  "Merry  C'hristmas,  dears!" 

He  kissed  them  both  good-night. 


A  HINT  TO  GRUMBLERS. 


A  FABr.E. 


"What  a  noisy  world  this  is!"  croaked  an  old 
frog  as  he  squatted  on  the  margin  of  a  pool.  "Do 
you  hear  those  geese,  how  they  scream  and  hiss? 
What  do  they  do  that  for?" 

"Oh,  just  to  amuse  themselves,"  answered  a  lit- 
tle field  mouse. 

"Presently  we  shall  have  the  owls  hooting;  what 
is  that  for?" 

"It's  the  music  they  like  the  best,"  said  the 
mouse. 

And  those  grasshoppers  can't  go  home  without 
grinding  and  chirping;  why  do  they  do  that?" 

"Oh,  they're  so  happy  they  can't  help  it,"  said 
the  mouse. 

"You  find  excuses  for  all,  I  believe  you  don't 
understand  music,  so  you  like  the  hideous  noises." 

"Well,  friend,  to  be  honest  with  you,"  said  the 
mouse,  "I  don't  greatly  admire  any  of  them;  but 
they  are  all  sweet  to  my  ears  compared  with  the 
constant  croaking  of  a  frog," 


GOLDEN  KEYS. 


A  bunch  of  golden  keys  is  mine 

To  make  each  day  with  gladness  shine. 

"Good-morning!"  that's  the  golden  key 
That  unlocks  every  day  for  me. 

When  evening  comes,  "Good-night!"  I  say, 
And  close  the  doorof  each  glad  day. 

When  at  the  table,  "If  3'ou  please" 
I  take  from  off  my  bunch  of  keys. 

When  friends  give  anything  to  me, 
I'll  use  the  little  "Thank  you!"  key. 

"Excuse  me,"   "Beg  your  pardon,"  too. 
When  by  mistake  some  harm  I  do. 

Or  if  unkindly  harm  I've  given, 

With  "forgive  me"  key  I'll  be  forgiven. 

On  a  golden  ring  these  keys  I'll  bind; 
This  is  it's  motto:  "Be  ye  kind." 

I'll  often  use  each  golden  key, 
And  then  a  child  beloved  I'll  be. 


A  MAN  who  cannot  mind  his  own  business,  is 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  king's. 
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CHRISTMAS    DREAMS    AND 
GIFTS. 


BY    A.    W.    C. 


MRS.  ^lUPiRAY  was  a  poor  saving  woman  and  had  been 
engaged  many  days  at  a  rich  hidy's  home,  helping  to 
dress  dolls  and  make  i)retty  clothes  as  Christmas  gifts  fo;-  her 
world-favored  little  giris  who  alreadj'  had  so  many  beautiful 
things.  Many  times  as  she  thought  of  her  little  darlings  at 
her  own  poor  home  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  and  great  sobs 
rose  in  her  throat  for  she  was  very  poor,  her  husband  being 
dead  and  she  alone  in  the  world  with  two  little  daugters,  Netta 
and  Laura.    To  support  herself  and  them  was  a  very  hard  task, 


hoping  to  cheer  her  little  ones  with  a  bright  story  and  a  song, 
if  her  poor  aching  heart  would  allow  her  to  cast  off  her  sor- 
row for  the  one  night  and  cheer  her  little  girls,  at  least  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

Before  arriving  at  her  home  she  felt  much  consoled  knowing 
she  had  been  blessed  in  some  things,  and  though  her  little 
ones  had  not  the  fine  clothes  and  toys  that  others  had,  they 
had  beautiful  souls  and  trusting  and  loving  little  hearts,  and 
were  always  pleased  with  all  their  mamma  did  for  them.  She 
also  felt  others  were  iworer  than  herself,  and  her  mind  reverted 
to  the  touching  story  of  Mary  and  her  child,  the  poor  and 
lowly  way  in  which  He  was  born,  and  wondered  if  so  much 
pomp  and  display  was  the  proper  way  to  celebrate  His  birth. 
'SA'ould  it  not  seem  fitter  to  devote  that  day  to  deeds  of  kind- 


and  she  often  had  to  deny  herself  that  her  little  ones  might 
have  food.  The  last  day's  work  was  finished  and  the  poor  lady 
tired  and  weary  after  helping  to  arrange  the  fine  clothes  and 
the  costly  and  beautiful  toys,  stepped  forth  from  the  great 
house  into  the  dreary  street.  It  had  been  snowing  hard  all 
day,  and  dimly  through  the  fast  falling  flakes  shone  the  lights 
fi-om  the  fancy  dressed  shop  windows.  The  jioor  mother 
hastened  on,  often  gazing  at  the  jiretty  things  the  shops  dis- 
played and  wishing  she  had  wealth  to  buy  some  of  them  for 
her  little  girls'  Chri.stmas,  but  knowing  that  she  durst  not 
spend  her  means  only  for  food  and  fuel,  for  the  rent  was  due 
and  she  had  also  to  i>ay  i)oor  Mrs.  .larvis,  her  neighbor,  for 
caring  for  the  children  while  she  was  at  work.  So  she  con- 
ipiercd  her  desire  for  the  pretty  articles  and  hastened  home, 


uess  and  charity,  to  help  the  poor  and  console  and  comfort  the 
weary  and  heart-sore? 

Jleditating  thus  she  reached  her  home,  finding  it  as  usual, 
dark  and  cold ;  but  it  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to 
light  a  fire,  and  then  she  stepped  across  the  hall  to  bring  in 
her  little  girls.  They  ran  to  their  mother's  embrace  and  began 
chatting  about  all  they  had  heard  of  Christmas  ;  for  some  one 
had  entertained  them  with  all  those  wonderful  stories  of  Santa 
Claus  with  his  reindeers  and  sleighs  filled  to  the  top  with  the 
loveliest  things  ever  seen.  "'Do  you  think  he  can  get  down 
our  chimney  mammai  and  will  lie  firing  us  such  a  lot  of 
l)r<'sonts  that  we  shall  never,  never  need  any  thing  any  more?" 

{'rattling  on  thus  they  reached  tlieir  scantily  furnished  room, 
and  were  so  excited  that  tliey  could  scarcely  eat  the  delicate 
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and  nice  little  supper  which  their  mother  had  prepared.  She 
wondered  if  it  had  not  been  better  to  purchase  some  fancy 
tilings  for  their  delight,  tlian  the  food  which  thej'  had  scarcely 
tasted.  Their  queer  and  innocent  (lue.stions  pained  her  sadly, 
for  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  theui,  knowing  as  she  so 
well  knew,  that  that  wonderful  old  man  with  his  sleighs  full  of 
gifts  rode  carelessly  oyer  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  descended 
only  the  chimneys  of  the  wealthy.  She  endeavored  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  other  things,  and  told  them  the  story  of  the  Christ- 
child,  how  poor  and  lonely  He  was,  and  yet  how  blessed 
beyond  all  others.  And  she  tried  to  show  them  that  if  they 
did  not  in  the  morning  see  the  bright  and  beautiful  things 
their  imagination  had  led  them  to  expect,  they  would  at  least 
receive  some  blessings,  and  the  Lord  would  help  to  make  their 
Chrismas  a  happy  one.  At  last  the  little  girls  were  quieted, 
but  in  their  evening  prayer  prayed  the  Lord  to  lead  Santa 
Claus  to  their  home  and  bring  them  something  nice. 

The  mother  helped  them  to  bed  where  soon  they  fell  into  a 
soft  and  peaceful  slumber.  For  a  long  time  she  stood  gazing 
on  their  pretty  faces  as  they  lay  so  quietly,  dreaming,  perhaps, 
of  the  wonderful  things  thej'  had  heard,  and,  as  a  sweet  smile 
flitted  over  their  countenances,  .she  felt  sure  they  saw  the 
lighted  Christmas  trees  and  the  strange  old  man  filling  it  with 
pretty  things  for  them.  "Alas,  my  little  girls,"  the.  mother 
said,  "how  it  jiains  mc  to  think  that  those  bright  dreams  can 
not  be  realized.  How  sad  will  it  be  when  the  morning  dawns 
to  see  the  disapjiointment  and  grief  in  your  faces!  Oh,  cruel 
world,  why  such  differences,  or  why  the  knowledge !  If  we 
knew  of  no  other  life  than  toil  and  poverty  then  we  could  not 
complain,  for  all  would  be  equal."  It  was  very  hard  for  the 
poor  lady,  for  she  herself  had  seen  brighter  days,  and  she 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  difference  in  the  two  homes — 
her  own  and  the  one  where  she  had  been  working.  While 
the  children  waking  from  their  sleep  in  the  one  home  would 
find  more  than  they  could  have  dreamed  of  having,  and  those 
in  the  other  would  almost  wish  they  had  not  wakened,  for  their 
dreams  were  so  bright  and  cheerful  and  the  waking  would  only 
bring  disappointment. 

She  could  not  waste  time  long  in  such  thoughts.  The  poor 
have  little  time  for  meditation,  but  must  ever  work.  She  was 
soon  busily  employed  with  her  sewing,  night  was  the  only  time 
she  had  to  make  aud  mend  for  herself  and  children.  It  was 
quite  late  the  candles  had  bm-ncd  low  and  the  fire  was  nearly 
out,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  wliieh  so 
startled  the  poor  lady  that  at  first  her  heart  stood  still  aud  she 
dared  not  move;  but  presently  a  sweet  voice  called  out,  "won't 
you  please  let  us  in,  we  have  come  to  bring  you  something  for 
Christmas.  She  thought  how  quickly  her  little  ones  prayers 
were  answered  and  that  Santa  Claus  had  really  come  'down 
their  chimney  though  it  was  a  poor  one.  When  the  door  was 
opened — not  an  old  white-bearded  man  with  his  great  coat  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  ice,  a  large  Christmas  tree  in  his  arms  and 
toys  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  strung  upon  his  back,  but  two  very 
gentle  and  good-looking  ladies  with  large  baskets  on  their  arms 
entered  and  introduced  themselves  to  Mrs.  Murray,  saying, 
"We  are  the  teachers  of  the  Kelief  Society,  and  have  been 
told  that  you  are  a  widow  with  two  little  girls  and  are  very 
poor."  "Yes,  but  I  can  work  and  have  not  3'et  been  com- 
pelled to  ask  aid,  though,  in  truth  it  is  very  hard  for  a  poor 
woman  in  a  strange  city  to  get  along."  The  ladies  seated 
themselves  and  began  unloading  their  baskets,  at  the  same 
time  asl'ing  a  few  i|uestions  about  the  ages  and  sizes  of  the 
little  girls.  "We  do  not  bring  many  toys,"  they  said,  "as  our 
mission  is  more  to  provide  for  the  need  of  the  poor  than   the 


vain  wants,  but  children  need  some  little  things  to  amuse  them 
and  we  still  have  a  book  and  doll  left  in  our  baskets,  we  were 
just  through  our  vi,sits  and  were  starting  home  when  the  lady 
down  stairs  told  us  of  you.  You  are  a  stranger  here,  you  say, 
and  have  you  never  heard  the  gos])er?"  "Oh,  yes,  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  I  am  indeed  a  Christian  and  try  to  teach  my  little 
ones  of  the  dear  Lord  and  His  goodness,  we  always  attended 
church  when  we  had  better  clothes,  but  now  we  are  poor  we 
do  not  like  to  go,  and  I  try  to  teach  them  at  home."  "Per- 
haps, dear  lady,  we  have  brought  you  something  more  than 
worldly  things."  And  then  the  ladies  told  her  a  little  of  the 
gospel  as  revealed  in  these  latter  days,  but  they  did  not  dwell 
long  upon  it,  only  asked  her  to  come  and  learn  for  herself,  and 
as  the  morrow  was  Sunday,  entreated  her  to  come  to  the 
Church;  assuring  her  that  fine  clothes  formed  no  part  of  the 
services  or  religion  in  their  meetings. 

She  was  very  grateful  for  the  nice  chickens  and  tea  and 
sugar  and  especially  for  the  little  warm  woollen  stockings  and 
mittens  and  the  toys  they  had  brought,  and  she  believed  great 
truth  and  light  must  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  such  kind  ladies. 

With  a  (juick  step  and  a  light  heart  she  moved  about  the 
room  hanging  up  the  little  stockings  and  arranging  the  new 
gifts;  the  book  for  Laura,  she  was  the  most  serious,  and  the 
doll  for  little  Netta,  she  wanted  one  so  badly.  The  mother 
knew  the  Lord  had  sent  them,  they  all  had  prayed  so  hard, 
and  "what  else  is  it  they  say,  they  bring  a  new  gospel  too? 
Well  I  never  doubted  Christ  aud  do  not  need  religion  but  the 
least  I  can  do  after  so  lyuch  kindness  is  to  grant  their  reqnest 
and  attend  their  services.  Heaven  bless  my  little  ones  and  the 
Lord  be  praised  for  his  goodness. ' ' 

The  morning  came  and  as  the  sunlight  first  swept  across  the 
sweet  faces,  the  bright  eyes  opened  and  eagerly  scanned  the 
room  for  the  wondrous  tree.  The  mother  patiently  watched 
them  and  saw  first,  surprise,  then  disappointment  in  their 
faces,  when  suddenly  by  the  fireplace  Xetta  spied  the  stock- 
ings and  cried  out,  "He  did  come  after  all,  see  Laura,  see  our 
stockings  over  there." 

We  need  not  follow  them  further,  suffice  it  to  say  they  were 
quite  hajipy  aud  ])leascd  and  the  visions  of  the  night  before 
quite  faded  from  their  minds  as  they  played  with  the  doll  and 
looked  at  the  pretty  picture  book. 

Mrs.  3Iurray  dressed  them  and  herself  neatly,  and  thanks  to 
the  kind  sisters,  warmly  too,  and  pre]}ared  to  keep  her  word 
and  attend  the  meeting.  She  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  what 
she  there  heard,  for  never  before  liad  she  listened  to  such  rea- 
son aud  beautiful  truth;  her  soul  stirred  within  her  and  some- 
thing whispered,  "Believe  and  be  one  with  us."  She  did 
believe.  She  knew  the  gospel  had  been  revealed  to  her,  and 
the  greatest  and  most  wondrous  gifts  had  been  bestowed  upon 
her.  Oh,  happy  Christmas-time!  The  wealth  of  all  the 
world  could  not  purchase  such  a  gift  as  has  been  given  to  me 
and  my  little  ones — Truth  eternal,  the  true  gospel  of  Christ. 


QUESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS  ON 
CHURCH     HISTORY. 


0\VIN(J  to  the  quantity  of  matter  presented  in  our 
Christmas  number,  the  (Juestions  and  Answers  on  Church 
History  are  crowded  out.  They  will  ai)peai',  however,  in  the 
first  number  of  the  new  volume,  and  in  Number  Three  we 
will  publish  the  names  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  the 
prizes. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


A  REMARK  was  repeated  in  my  hearing  the  other  Jaj-, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  our  Elders, 
to  tlie  effect  that,  perhaps  after  all,  it  was  not  a  bad  action  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
Church.  From  the  remarks  of  this  Elder  as  they  wei-e 
repeated  to  me,  the  impression  that  I  received  was,  that  he 
thought  it  improper  for  the  Church  to  own  real  estate  or 
stocks  or  any  other  property  from  which  income  could  be 
derived  or  that  it  did  not  spend  as  fast  as  it  was  received.  I  have 
heard  of  ideas  of  this  kind  being  advanced  by  others. 

Now,  if  it  were  said  that  this  attempt  to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  would  result  in  eventual  good  to  the 
Church,  I  presume  every  faithful  Latter-day  Saint  could 
endorse  the  sentiment.  This  must  be  the  general  belief  among 
us,  just  as  it  is  resiiecting  the  wrongs  practiced  upon  us  in  the 
past.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  driving  of  the  Saints  from 
Jackson,  Clay  and  Caldwell  counties  in  Missouri  and  from 
Illinois,  has  been  overruled,  in  the  providence  of  the  Lord, 
for  the  good  of  His  people.  In  the  same  way  I  firmly  believe 
the  attacks  now  made  upon  us  will  result  in  benefit  to  us;  but 
not  because  we  think  the  Church  should  not  hold  property. 
We  not  only  have  a  right  as  a  Church  to  hold  property;  but, 
moreover,  we  ought  to  hold  it,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned that  the  Church  should  control  reasonably  ample  funds. 

In  making  this  statement,  however,  I  would  not  like  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  right  and  proper 
policy  to  adopt  to  accumulate  wealth  in  the  coffers  of  the  Church 
to  such  an  extent  that  through  its  influence  the  people  would 
lie  overshadowed,  their  legitimate  business  enterprise  be 
repressed,  or  any  advantage  be  taken  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly 
that  would  be  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Power  of  any  kind,  whether  that  arising  from  the  possession 
of  wealth  or  any  other  element  of  influence,  if  not  used  to 
]iromote  the  public  good,  is  injurious  to  its  possessor  as  well 
as  to  the  ijublic  at  large.  It  would  be  very  hurtful,  therefore, 
to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  to  misuse 
its  power.  Whatever  its  future  opportunities  may  be  it  is 
certainly  very  desirable  that  no  abuses  of  any  kind  shall  ever 
arise  or  flourish  under  its  influence.  Those  who  have  faith  in 
its  divine  origin,  in  its  heavenly  guidance  and  its  future  destiny, 
as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  have  no  fears  on  these  points. 

Thus  far  the  property  the  (Church  has  held  has  been  no 
injury  to  it.  Those  who  were  members  of  the  Church  in  its 
early  days,  and  who  remember  how  the  Prophet  Joseph,  and 
afterwards  the  Prophet  Brigham,  had  to  borrow  and  pinch  to 
meet  pre.ssing  and  necessary  claims  and  wants,  and  how  they 
were  harassed  and  crippled  in  their  public  operations  by  this 
]i0verty,  have  no  fault  to  find  to-day  because  the  Church  has 
funds  with  which  to  erect  temples  and  meet  its  other  obliga- 
tions. They  view  the  property  which  the  Church  has  controlled 
as  a  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  they  feel  thankful  for  it. 

To  observing  and  thinking  Latter-day  Saints  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  enumerate  the  many  advantages  which  result  frnm 
the  Church  having  means  at  its  control  to  carry  on  its  public 
enterprises.  On  every  hand  its  beneficial  effects  are  to  be 
seen.  That  which  has  been  paid  in  as  tithing  has  been  dis- 
bursed in  numberless  channels  among  the  people.  Almost 
every  one  in  the  entire  country  where  the  Saints  reside  have 
felt  the  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  its  expenditure  and 
diffusion.  The  payment  cjf  tithing  by  the  Latter-day  Saints 
has,  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustee-in-Trust  and  Bishops,  been 


like  the  accumulation  of  water  in  a  large  reservoir  from  which 
a  noble  stream  has  constantly  flowed,  and  which,  divided  into 
a  countless  number  of  rills  has  spread  its  benefits  all  over  the 
parched  and  thirsty  land.  That  the  tithing  has  always  been 
m  anaged  with  the  utmost  care  and  in  a  manner  to  be  beyond  criti- 
cism would  be  too  much  to  say,  or  expect  under  the  circum- 
stances which  have  surrounded  us.  Nevertheless,  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  as  a  Church,  may  view 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  thanksgiving  that  which  has'been 
accomplished  through  its  wise  expenditure  of  funds.  Through 
these  funds  large  numbers  of  persons  have  been  brought  to 
these  mountain  valleys,  and  been  furnished  with  the  means  of 
subsistence  after  reaching  here,  who,  othenvise,  would  still  be  in 
poverty  in  the  various  parts  of  the  earth  where  they  resided. 

Unprejudiced  persons  in  viewing  this  work  of  the  Church, 
made  possible  by  its  funds  furnished  through  the  payment  of 
the  tithing  of  its  membei-s,  have  borne  unqualified  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  and  the  grandeur  of  the  results 
which  have  been  wrought  out  through  its  operation. 

No  better  testimony  can  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  Church 
having  i^roperty  in  its  possession  with  which  to  carry  out  its 
various  beneficent  plans,  than  this  confiscation  suit  furnishes. 
Can  anyone  suppose  that  it  is  pure  philanthropy  and  a  desire  to 
strengthen  and  purify  the  Latter-day  Saints  that  prompts  this 
action  to  take  possession  of  their  property?  Were  these  the 
motives  of  those  who  framed  the  bill  and  succeeded  in  making 
it  law  without  the  aid  of  President  Cleveland?  Their  design  was 
to  strip  the  Church  of  its  property  and  thus  cripple  its  power 
and  usefulness.  In  this  way  they  bear  strong  testimony,to  the 
value  of  the  work  which  the  Church  has  been  accomplishing. 
If  it  were  evil  they  would  take  no  steps  to  check  it;  for  the  men 
who  urged  the  passage  of  this  bill,  make  no  war  upon 
evil. 

As  the  Latter-day  Saints  increase  in  wealth,  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  that  the  Church  should  likevrise  increase  in 
wealth  and  influence.  C)ne  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
other.  And  it  is  right  it  should  be  so.  Is  it  not  supreme  folly, 
then  to  imagine  that  we  have  provoked  this  attack  upon  us, 
because  as  a  Church  wo  hold  property,  or.  that,  in  bo  doing,  we 
furnLsh  justification  for  some  one  to  strip  us  of  our  funds  law- 
fully and  honestly  acquired?  As  well  might  it  be  said  that 
our  doctrines  ought  not  be  entertained  by  us,  because  they 
provoke  our  enemies  to  active  hostility  against  us.  Or  that 
our  people  should  not  have  been  so  thrifty,  enterprising  and 
united  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  as  to  furnish  justification  to  the 
mobs  for  attacking  them  and  robbing  and  driving  them  from 
their  homes.  If  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law  can  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  Church  has  property,  what  outrage  upon 
us  in  the  past  half  century  is  there  that  cannot  also  be  justi 
fied  for  one  cause  or  another? 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  I  ought  to  say  that  great  mis- 
conceptions exist  in  very  many  minds  as  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Perhaps  many 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  themselves,  share  in  these  miscon- 
ceptions. But  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  property  on 
hand,  either  real  or  personal,  know  that  outside  of  the  tem- 
ples, meeting  houses  and  other  property  necessary  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Church,  there  is  comparatively  little — so 
little  that  if  it  were  all  seized  and  confiscated  the  result  would 
be  very  disappointing  to  those  who  have  sanctioned  or  taken 
Ijart  in  this  scheme.  The  truth  is,  the  Trustee-in-Trust  has 
had  to  exercise  vigilance  in  scrutinizing  every  payment;  for  the 
demands  upon  him  lusve  been  so  numerous  that  had  he  not  done 
so  the  funds  at  his  disposal  would  soon  have  been  exhausted. 
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ARCTIC    SCENES    AND 
DENTS. 


INCI- 


THERE  is  a  strange  fascination  to  some  men  in  the  adven- 
tures and  exposures  connected  with  travels  in  the  Arctic 
Sea.  Not  a  few  individuals,  among  whom  are  some  illustrious 
ones,  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  reach  that  open 
polar  sea  which  is  supposed  to  exist  not  very  far  from  points 
in  the  ice-bound  north  which  have  already  been  reached  by 
daring  explorers.  Could  certain  as  yet  insurmountable  bar- 
riers of  ice  be  passed,  it  is  presumed  that  an  open  sea  would 
be  found  containing  one  or  more  islands  whereon  peoples 
would  be  found  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  and  raising  all 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  common  to  our  country.  Whatever 
the  theories  of  men  may  be  respecting  the  far-distant  north  it 
still  remains  an  unsolved  mystery  as  to  what  really  does  sur- 
round the  north  pole.  Of  this  much,  however,  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  can  be  assured,  that  some  place  in  the  north  are 
residing  the  Ten  Tribes  who  were  led  away  many  centuries 
since.  These  will,  in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord,  come  forth 
from  their  present  place  of  abode,  for  their  prophets  shall 
'  'smite  the  rocks  and  the  ice  shall  flow  down  at  their  presence. ' ' 

Of  the  dangers  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Artie  exploration 
persons  accustomed  to  temperate  and  warm  climates  can  form 
no  conception.  Not  only  is  the  adventurer  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  being  crushed  by  the  ice  or  frozen  to  death  by  the 
terrific  blizzards  common  to  that  northern  region,  but  he  is 
also  subject  to  the  dense  fogs,  blinding  storms  and  all  the  per- 
ils of  an  unknown  sea.  But  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  only 
gladdened  during  about  three  months  of  the  year  by  the  genial 
rays  of  the  sun,  while  during  the  remaining  time  his  only 
light,  except  what  is  obtained  by  articificial  means,  is  that 
aiforded  by  the  aurora  borealis,  or  northern  lights. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  a  vessel  is  exposed  in 
such  a  journey  is  that  of  a  "nip"  or  crush  between  the  masses 
of  ice.  At  such  times  the  crew  of  the  imperiled  ship  gather 
every  needful  article  at  some  convenient  place  where  at  a 
moment's  warning  they  may  seize  them  and  escape  to  the  sur' 
rounding  ice,  for  if  the  latter  breaks  in  certain  places  it  means 
inevitable  destruction  to  the  cratt  which  it  so  firmly  holds. 
Neither  steel,  iron  nor  wood  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  ter- 
rible pressure  of  the  ice,  but  all  are  crushed  with  the  utmost  ease. 
Also  when  a  thaw  melts  and  dislodges  the  ice  so  that  it  flows 
down  in  huge  blocks,  great  care  must  be  exercised  by  the 
navigators  to  prevent  a  collision  which  might  prove  disas- 
trous. It  is  at  such  times  that  the  greatest  safety  lies  in  close 
proximity  to  the  shore,  and  the  ship's  company  frequently 
guard  against  possible  destruction  by  doing  that  which  is  rep- 
resented in  our  engraving  on  page  .377,  cutting  out  a  dock  in 
the  solid  land-floe  where  their  vessel  may  be  sheltered  from 
the  dangerous  masses  of  loose  ice  which  nearly  fill  the  water 
further  from  the  shore. 

When  frozen  in,  a  ship  is  utterly  helpless,  and  is  carried 
about  at  pleasure  by  the  frozen  mass,  which,  though  appar- 
ently immovable,  is  still  constantly  changing  its  position.  At 
times  this  movement  is  quite  rapid,  one  explorer  having  been 
conveyed  with  his  vessel,  while  thus  helpless,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Our  illustration  on  page  378  represents  a  view  of  the  Devil's 
Thumlj  and  Cape  Wilcox.  It  was  here  that  two  private  ships 
sent  out  by  liady  Franklin  in  search  of  her  husband  who  had 
perished  while  exploring  the  northern  seas  were  frozen  in  and 
the  crew  nearly  died  from  starvation  and  the  intense  cold.  The 
relief  ship  which  had  been  sent  from  England  loaded  with  pro- 


visions and  other  necessary  supplies,  had  itselt  been  beset  by  ice 
and  for  six  weeks  was  unable  to  make  any  headway.  The  delay 
nearly  occasioned  the  death  of  some  of  those  to  whom  the 
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vessel  was  tlispntched  with  aid.  A  few  of  these  remained  with 
the  ice-bound  ships  while  the  others  took  up  their  tempurary 
abode  in  a  cave  near  the  Devil's  Thumb.     But  when  relief 


reached  the  latter,  some  were  found  in  a  semi-demented  con- 
dition caused  by  long  suffering,  and  it  was  only  the  most  care- 
ful nursing  that  rescued  them  from  death. 

Our  third  illustration  gives  a  view  of  an  Esquimaux  hut, 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  northern  climes.  These 
are  the  kind  of  dwellings  occupied  by  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wolstenholme  Sound.  Of  course,  the  huts  in 
many  places  are  constructed  of  ice  blocks  and  in  a  low  oval 
shape.  Such  as  are  here  shown  are  formed  lialf  underground, 
they  being  generally  buih  on  the  side  of  a  liill,  the  u])per  part 
of  which  is  made  of  rough  stones.  This  edifice  has  two  apart- 
ments, one  of  which  is  used  as  a  dwelling  room  and  the  other 
as  a  sleeping  chamber.  The  windows  are  made  of  very  thin 
sealskin,  in  which  there  are  several  small  holes  for  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air. 

The  square  structure  just  outside  the  hut,  and  in  which  one 
man  is  standing,  is  the  place  in  which  the  winter  stock  of  .seal 
flesh  is  stored  to  protect  it  from  wild  animals  as  well  as  their 
own  dogs,  and  also  to  preserve  it  in  a  frozen  state. 

Of  this  meat  their  food  principally  consists  and  is  mostly 
eaten  in  a  raw  state.  Their  manner  of  eating  it  is  very  pecu- 
liar, one  person  biting  a  piece  out  of  a  slice  and  then  passing 
it  to  his  neighbor,  and  so  it  continues  to  go  around  until  it  is 
all  eaten. 

The  houses  which  are  made  of  snow  and  ice,  and  called  Igloos, 
are  built  in  a  dome-shape  and  are  erected  with  great  rapidity. 
The  descriiitiou  of  these  dwellings,  as  given  by  a  visitor  to 
them,  is  as  follows: 

The  entrance  to  the  building  was  by  a  hole  about  a  yard 
in  diameter,  which  led  through  a  lovv  arched  ijassage  of  suffi- 
cient breadth  for  two  to  pass  in  a  stoopuig  posture,  and  about 
sixteen  feet  in  length;  another  hole  then  presented  itself,  and 
led  through  a  similarly  shaped  but  shorter  passage,  having  at 
it.s  termination  a  round  opening  about  two  feet  across.  Up 
this  hole  we  crept  one  step,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  dome 
about  heven  feet  in  height,  and  as  many  in  diameter,  from 
whence  the  three  dwelling-places  with  arched  roofs  were 
entered.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  the  description  of  a 
large  hut ;  the  smaller  ones,  containing  one  or  two  families, 
have  their  domes  somewhat  differently  arranged. 

Each  dwelling  might  be  averaged  at  fourteen  or  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter,  by  six  or  seven  in  height ;  but  as  snow  alone 
was  used  in  their  construction,  and  was  always  at  hand,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  particular  size,  that  being 
of  course  at  the  option  of  the  builder.  The  laying  of  the  arch 
was  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  satisfied  the 
most  regular  artist,  the  key  piece  on  the  top  being  a  large 
S(iuare  slab.  The  blocks  of  snow  used  in  the  buildings  were 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  about  a  couple  of  feet 
in  length,  carefully  pared  with  a  large  knife.  Where  two 
fiimilies  occupied  a  dome,  a  seat  was  raised  on  either  side  two 
feet  in  height.  ^  These  raised  places  were  used  as  beds,  and 
covered,  in  the  first  place,  with  whalebone,  sprigs  of  Androm- 
eda, or  pieces  of  seal-skin  ;  over  these  were  spread  deer-pelts 
and  deer-skin  clothes,  whieli  had  a  very  warm  appearance. 
The  pelts  were  used  as  blankets,  and  many  of  them  had  orna- 
mental fringes  of  leather  sewed  round  their  edges. 

Each  dwelling-place  was  illuminated  by  a  broad  piece  of 
transparent  fresh-water  ice,  of  about  two"  feet  in  diameter, 
whieli  formed  part  of  the  roof,  and  was  placed  over  the  door. 
These  windows  gave  a  most  pleasing  light,  free  from  glare, 
and  something  like  that  which  is  thrown  through  ground  glass. 
We  soon  learned  tliat  the  building  of  a  house  was  but  the 
work  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  a  couple  of  men — one  to  cut 
the^ slabs  and  another  to  lay  them— were  sufficient  laborers. 

For  the  support  of  the  lamps  and  cooking  apparatus  a 
mound  of  snow  is  erected  for  each  family. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hut  is  erected  a  slight  scaft'old.  which 
supports  a  rudely  made  net,  and  under  the  "net  is  placed  the 
one  essential  piece  of  furniture  of  the  house,  namelv,  the  lamp. 
This  is  a  very  simple  contrivance.    It  is  merely  an  oval  shaped 
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dish  of  stone,  round  the  ed^e  of  which  is  arranged  a  long  wick 
made  of  moss.  Oil  is  poured  into  it.  and  a  quantity  of  blub- 
ber is  heaped  in  the  center  of  the  lamp,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 


supply.  Over  the  lamp  is  hung  the  cooking  pot,  the  size  of 
each  being  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  possessor.  It  some- 
times  happens   that  two   wives   occupy   the  same  hut.      In 

this  case  the  chief  or  "igloo- 
"e"  has  the  large  lamp  and 
;  supporting  scaffold,  while 
!  other  has  to  content  her- 
If  with  a  little  lamp  and  a 
all   pot,   which  she   must 
PI)ort  as  she  can. 
The  value  of  the  lamp  is 
i])ly   incalculable,    not   su 
ich  for  its  use  in  cooking, 
the  Esquimaux  like  meat 
V  quite  as  well  as  cooked, 
t  for  its  su]iply  of  warmth, 
the  water  which  is   ob- 
ned  by  melting  snow  ovei- 
and  for  its  use  in  drying 
J.thes.     All   garments,   the 
snow  being  first  beaten  off 
them,  are  placed  on  the''dry- 
net"   over  the  lamp,   where 
they  are  gradnally  dried,  and, 
after   being   chewed    by  the 
women,    are   fit   for    wear 
again :    otherwise    they    be- 
come frozen  quite  hard,  and 
are  of  no  more  use  than  if 
they  were  made  of  ice.     ( )il 
is  supplied  by  chewing  blub- 
ber, and  the  women,  who  al- 
ways perform  the  task,  have 
the  curious  knack  of  express- 
ing the  oil  without  allowing  a 
drop  of  moisture  to  mix  with 
it.     In  one  minute  a  woman 
can  obtain  enough  oil  to  fill  a 
lamp  two  feet  in  length. 

The  clothing  worn  by  these 
people  consists  of  furs  and 
princijially  those  of  the  seal 
and  bear.  When  the  weather 
is  coldest  they  frequently  line 
their  apparel  with  feathers, 
which  also  assist  to  keep  out 
to  cold. 

Astonishing  as  itmay  seem, 
there  have  been  found  in 
the  most  distant  regions  yet 
reached  by  the  noble  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  this  labor  of  research,  the 
remains  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals which,  according  to  our 
understanding  of  their  na- 
tures, could  only  have  existed 
in  a  much  warmer  climate, 
thus  affording  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  present  region 
of  jierpetual  snow  and  ice 
was  once  blessed  with  a  cli- 
mate that  was  mild.  And 
ma}'  there  not  be  in  the  dis- 
tance, beyond  the  ice  bar- 
riers not  yet  passed  by  navi- 
gators of  our  time,  a  laud 
whereiu  people  live  and  pros- 
per, with  sufficient  light  and 
heat  to  ripen  cereals  and 
fruits  such  as  are  known  to 
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us?  Dr.  Kane  reached  a  prouiontorj'  fruiu  wliieh  lie  could 
ove)-look  au  apparently  boundless  open  sea  in  which  no  particle 
of  ice  could  be  seen.  And  other  explorers  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  existence  of  an  open  Polar 
sea,  in  which  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  there  were 
islands  with  thousands  if  not  millions  of  inhabitants.  There 
will  doubtless  be  many  important  items  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  "north  country''  revealed  within  the  coming  few  years, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  of  those  who  peruse  this  article 
some  will  yet  live  to  witness  the  return  of  the  Ten  Tribes  from 
that  now  unkno^^l  region. 


KILLINO    TIME. 


PEOPLE  are  incessantly  talking  of  killing  time,  unmindful 
that  it  is  time  that  kills  them.  Everything  but  actual,  prac- 
tical work  they  regard  as  a  means  to  that  iri-ational,  and,  in 
truth,  impossible  end.  They  read,  not  for  instruction,  not  for 
interest,  not  for  enjoyment  even;  but,  as  they  say,  simply  to 
kill  time.  Without  exercising  discretion  and  taste  in  what 
they  read,  they  take  anything  that  is  near  at  hand,  provided 
they  feel  confident  that  its  perusal  will  require  no  mental 
effort;  will  preserve  them  from  the  need  of  reflection. 

There  are  a  great  many  books  of  this  sort — the  more  is  tlie 
l)ity — so  many,  indeed,  tliat  it  is  harder  to  miss  than  to  hit 
them.  But  there  is  neither  reason  nor  excuse  for  making  their 
acquaintance,  unless  you  are  literally  suffering  for  some  occu- 
pation, and  think  any  occupation  better  than  none.  There  is 
neither  virtue  nor  advantage  in  reading  unless  your  mind  be 
stimulated  by  what  you  read,  and  your  memory  retain,  at 
least,  a  part  of  it.  To  read  a  worthless  book  is  worse  than 
wasting  time;  since  wasting  time  is  negative,  and  such  read- 
ing may  be  a  positive  harm. 

The  eiTor  of  these  would-be  time-killers  is  in  their  thinking 
that  works  of  any  solidity,  scholarship  or  reputation,  are 
cither  a  tax  on  the  understanding,  or  extremely  wearisome. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  many  of  the  best  books,  best  in  every 
.sense,  are  the  most  interesting;  that,  if  they  once  fairly  began 
these,  a  new  and  higher  pleasure  would  be  opened  to  them, 
and  they  would  leave  oft'  with  ten  times  as  much  reluctance  as 
they  had  begun. 

If  they  doubt  this,  let  them  try  the  exijeriment  and  be  con- 
vinced. They  will  be  certain  to  find  such  a  diff'erenee  between 
good  books  and  poor  books  that  their  appreciation  of  the  for- 
mer will  entirely  cure  them  of  their  liking  for  the  latter. 

Even  if  killing  time  be  the  sole  object,  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
kill  time  to  advantage  as  to  disadvantage;  and,  after  a  certain 
experience  with  able  authors,  be  they  philosophers,  historians, 
poets  or  novelists,  they  will  "come  to  value  time  as  altogether 
too  precious  to  be  wasted.  Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  a 
book  whose  only  purpose  in  being  was  to  get  itself  printed. 


A  man's  worthiness  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  numberless 
visions  and  comforts  which  he  may  have,  or  by  his  .skill  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  by  his  being  placed  in  high  .station;  but  if  he  be 
grounded  in  true  humility,  and  full  of  divine  charitj',  if  he  be 
always  purely  and  sincerely  seeking  God's  honor;  if  he  think 
nothing  of  and  unfeignedly  despise  himself,  and  even  rejoice 
more  to  be  despised  and  made  low  by  others  than  to  be  hon- 
ored by  them. 


BISHOP   MARSDENS    DAUGH- 
TER. 


A   Christmas  Story. 


BY    IXION. 


IT  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  and  every  star  in  the  heavens  shone 
with  unequalled   brilliancy,  while  the  moon  sailed  in  her 
pearly  cloud-chariot,  from  constellation  to  constellation. 

None  of  the  dancers  in  the Ward  school-house  in  the  city 

realized  how  intensely  cold  it  was,  nor  would  they  have  cared 
one  jot  if  they  had,  for  there  was  a  delightful  party  in  progi'ess 
there,  and  the  enjoyment  was  at  its  height. 

The  floor  was  filled  every  time,  and  if  some  of  the  young 
people  were  over-eager  to  secure  their  places,  an  occasional 
"order,"  called  out  by  the  floor-manager,  quelled  the  rising 
tumult  and  the  dance  went  joyously  on, 

"Hepsey,  "  said  Bishop  Marsden,  "what  young  man  is  that, 
just  being  introduced  to  our  Alice?  I'll  warrant  he's  no 
Saint." 

"I  don't  know,  father,  I'm  sure"  answered  Hepsey,  the 
Bishop's  first  wife;  who  sat  by  his  side,  rocking  to  .sleep  her 
youngest  born.  "He's  getting  introduced  to  Marcia  as  well. 
I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  who  he  can  be.  Perhaps  Brother 
Brown  would  know,"  .suggested  Mrs.  Marsden. 

"Lorenzo,  just  ask  Brother  Brown  to  step  this  way  a 
moment."  Brother  Brown,  who  was  the  floor-manager,  came  to 
the  Bishop's  chair.  "Who  is  that  foppish  young  man  there, 
just  leading  out  my  daughter  Marcia  to  dauce?" 

"That  I  can't  tell.  Bishop.  I  think  Brother  Judson  brought 
him  here.     Shall  I  enquire?" 

"Yes;  find  out  all  you  can  about  him.  I  don't  like  his 
looks." 

The  young  man  in  question,  was  a  medium-sized,  slender 
man,  with  a  dark  moustache,  very  silky  and  slight,  the  dark 
shade  but  serving  to  bring  into  greater  contrast  the  pair  of 
scarlet  lips  beneath  it.  His  eyes  were  narrow  ami  long,  but 
very  brilliant  and  exjiressive.  A  rather  straight  nose,  was 
spoiled  by  the  upward  and  outward  curve  of  the  nostril  where 
it  joined  the  cheek,  that  unfailing  sign  of  an  untrustworthy 
disposition.  The  brow  was  very  white  and  smooth,  but  low 
and  narrow.  The  dark  glossy  hair  was  exactly  parted,  and 
laid  in  one  small  wave  across  the  forehead,  after  which  it  was 
thrown  gracefully  up,  and  allowed  to  wind  and  twist  itself  into 
pretty  curls  and  rings.  The  chin  was  short  and  rounded,  slop- 
ing smoothly  up  to  the  thin  flat  ear.  The  hands  were  exceed- 
ingly white  and  soft,  and  the  flesh  on  the  inside  of  the  flngers, 
was  flat,  and  a  trifle  clammy  in  feeling.  His  manner  was  very 
gentle  and  winning,  easy  without  familiarity,  polished  without 
sycophancy,  frank  aiid  gay,  without  a  trace  of  hypocrisy  or 
fear. 

I  could  scarcely  account  for  the  suspicions  of  Bishop  Mars- 
den from  anything  I  could  see  in  the  prepossessing  young  man. 
unless  it  was  the  rather  too  quick  movement  of  the  brilliant 
eyes,  or  the  slight  air  of  conscious  superiority  to  the  people 
around  him. 

He  was  just  now  chatting  gayly  with  Blarcia  Marsden,  who 
was  his  partner,  and  laughingly  submitting  to  be  led  around 
by  her  in  the  unfamiliar  figures. 

But  those  dark  flashing  eyes  were  not  on  Marcia  Marsden's 
sunny  face,  for  they  seemed  drawn  with  irresistible  force  to 
the  lovely  features  of  Alice,  JIarcia's  younger  sister,  wlio  was 
dancing  opposite  with  Willie  Brown. 
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I  wish  I  could  paint  Alice's  Marsden's  face,  but  words  are 
cold.  Her  features  were  very  regular;  the  small  well-shaped 
nose,  the  sweet,  but  rather  straight-lipped  mouth,  the  oval, 
perfect  cheek,  the  e^-es  blue  as  our  mountain  blue-bells,  with 
the  same  liquid  sheen  in  them,  that  the  dewy  morning  gives  to 
blue-bells;  her  arched,  delicate  eyebrows,  and  a  high,  smooth 
but  narrow  brow,  over  which  the  fair  hair  parted,  like  the  pic- 
tures of  the  famous  iMadonna ;  the  pretty,  pink  ears  with 
the  dainty  lobe  in  which  it  seemed  a  sacrilege  to  have  pierced 
holes;  ami  above  all  the  clear,  white  lustre  of  her  complexion. 
It  could  be  likened  to  uothiug  but  the  faiut  light  shining 
through  an  old  porcelain  astral  lamp.  And  when,  as  now,  the 
cheeks  faintly  shed  a  pink  radiance  over  her  countenance,  she 
was  a  dazzling  creature  to  beliold.  Her  figure  was  a  trifle 
above  the  average  and  was  beautifully  formed.  I  don't  think 
those  around  her,  knew  how  exceedingly  lovely  this  girl  was, 
but  she  was  always  called,  "Bishop  Marsden's  pretty  daugh- 
ter." The  whole  manner  of  the  girl  was  fascinating.  Unin- 
tentionally, she  was  very  attractive  to  any  man  who  came  near 
her.  She  always  was  well  supplied  with  "beaux,"  but  they 
were  generally  men  much  older  than  herself  Indeed,  I  have 
been  told  by  one  who  knew  her  well  in  those  days,  that  she 
could  have  been  the  honored  wife  of  one  of  the  Apostles  if 
she  had  so  chosen. 

Before  the  evening  was  over  Bishop  Marsden  had  learned 
all  that  could  be  told  about  Wilbur  Kussel,  and  that  was  little. 
Far  too  little  to  satisfy  shrewd  Bishop  Mar.sden  that  the 
young  man  was  a  fit  companion  for  his  young  and  thoughtless 
girls. 

Wilbur  Iiussel,  quite  ignorant  of  all  the  commotion  he  had 
caused,  was  wrapt  in  a  delightful  sense  of  enjoyment;  the  free, 
unrestrained  intercourse  among  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
warmth,  hght,  music;  and  above  all.  the  near  proximity  which 
he  maintained  throughout  the  evening,  to  the  graceful  presence 
of  Alice,  acted  upon  him  like  an  intoxicant,  and  he  was  stimu- 
lated to  a  degree  of  wit  and  brilliancy  which  he  never  had 
before  experienced. 

"Miss  Marsden,"  he  asked  her  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
"do  you  ever  waltz?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  "but  we  don't  have  many 
waltzes." 

Alice  was  too  sensitive  to  the  kind  of  attraction  exercised  by 
men  of  Wilbur  llussel's  temperament,  not  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
gratified  vanity  and  a  fahit  response  to  his  admiration,  when 
he  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a  fervor  she  never  had  seen  before 
in  the  ej-es  of  a  man.  The  young  men,  and  the  older  ones, 
too,  who  had  sought  to  win  her  love,  were  as  modest  in  their 
advances  as  purity  and  virtue  should  be.  No  passionate  words 
of  poetical  love;  no  burning,  persistent  appeals  from  the  eye, 
no  whispered  compliments  of  f;iee  and  form,  had  been  given 
her  by  her  suitors.  These  privileges  of  love  were  reserved  by 
our  honest  men,  for  a  nearer  acquaintance,  a  more  assured 
right.  And  indeed  they  should  grow  out  of  love,  even  as  the 
leaves  of  a  tender  flower  from  the  cluse  embrace  of  its  green 
encircling  bud.  But  ah,  there  is  a  charm,  sweet  and  subtle, 
about  the  passionate,  openly-expressed  admiration  of  a  man-of- 
the-world,  to  our  young,  sheltered,  uns.'phisticated  girls.  So 
subtle  that  their  very  inability  to  explain  it,  makes  it  all  the 
stronger  and  harder  to  resist.  If  they  had  met  this  too  often 
unmeaning  flattery,  as  often  as  young  girls  brought  up  in  the 
world,  amid  its  false  excitements  and  tinsel,  they  would  turn 
with  a  longing  eagerness  to  the  restrained,  modest,  quiet  woo- 
ing, which  nature,  pure  and  undefiled,  teaches  her  virtuous 
sons  and  daughters.      But  sweet,   simple,   vain,  selfish  Alice 


knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  when  the  "tucker''  waltz  was 
called,  towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  her  heart  was  strangely 
shaken,  as  the  thought  of  resting  in  the  arms  of  the  young 
stranger,  passed  through  her  mind. 

"Come,  Miss  Marsden,  this  is  our  dance,  is  it  not?"  said 
young  Kussel;  and  the  two  sauntered  around  the  room  with 
the  rest  of  the  waiting  couples,  until  the  dance  began;  and 
then  the  soft,  fleeting  motion,  the  excitement  in  the  very  air 
itself,  carried  both  away  with  it,  and  they  whirled  around  with- 
out thought  or  word,  only  the  half  wild,  wholly  lilissful  sensa- 
tion of  the  first  too-premature  arousal  of  a  passion,  too  well- 
known  to  need  a  name. 

They  were  constantly  separated  by  the  "tucker,"  but  as 
persistently  joined  each  other  and  the  half-tantalizing  separa- 
tion only  increased  the  pleasure.  Just  as  the  music  stopped, 
Wilbur,  carried  away  by  his  own  feelings,  and  keen  enough  to 
read  some  of  his  companion's,  pressed  the  panting  form  to  his 
breast,  with  a  quick  movement,  and  whispered  close  in  her 
ear,  "That  was  too  sweet  for  earth." 

Then  they  joined  arms,  and  walked  to  the  seats  at  the  sifle 
where  sat  the  ladies,  and  Wilbur  calmly  thanked  the  girl,  and 
she  primly  told  him  lu^  was  welcome.  Soon  the  party  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  after  the  fervent  prayer,  the  whole 
company  trooped  merrily  into  the  keen,  bright,  frosty  star- 
light. 

ilarcia  and  Alice  walked  home  together  behind  their  father 
and  his  two  wives;  and  both  were  silent  and  ai)parently  over- 
tirei.l. 

Bishop  Marsden  felt  uneasy,  although  he  had  seen  little  to 
rouse  his  suspicious.  The  young  man  had  been  very  general 
in  his  attentions,  and  his  eyes  alone  had  made  a  distinction 
between  Alice  and  the  young  ladies  to  whom  he  had  been 
introduced. 

The  next  day  after  dinner,  the  Bishop  told  the  girls'  mother 
to  send  them  both  to  him  in  the  sitting-room. 

"Come  in  girls;  sit  down.  How  did  you  enjoy  yourselves  at 
the  party?" 

"Oh  splendidly, father,  "  impulsively  answered  quick-tongued 
^larcia. 

Alice,  who  was  full  of  tact,  felt  from  her  father's  manner 
that  something  was  wrong,  and  discreetly  remained  silent,  until 
she  was  more  sure  of  what  was  wanted  of  them.  "You  had 
a  strange  partner  last-night,  and  what  did  he  have  to  say  to 
you?"  "Oh  .you  mean  Air.  Rassel,  father.  Why  he's  an 
awful  nice  partner.  He  said  lots  of  things.  He's  from  New 
York,  and  I  guess  his  folks  are  ever  so  well  oflf.  He  told  me 
lots  about  society  there,  and  how  stiff  and  formal  the  young 
ladies  are  there. 

"Exactly,  '  and  the  father's  suspicions  in  regard  to  Marcia 
and  the  young  man  were  deepened.  For  keen  reader  of  human 
character  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  had  never  yet  understood 
his  own  children. 

"What  did  he  say  to  you,  Alice?'' 

"Nothing  much,  father,  he  spoke  of  what  a  pleasant  party 
it  was,  but  nothing  I  can  remember." 

"Well  now,  I  want  you  to  distinctly  understand  that  I  will 
have  no  flirting  with  that  .young  man.  He  is  a  perfect  stranger, 
and  he  is  not  of  our  faith,  and  we  have  nothing  in  common 
with  him.  You  will  not  forget,  Blarcia.  You  an^  always' too 
I  luiek  to  form  strange  ac(  (uaintances.  But  anything  further  with 
this  .young  man,  I  strictly  forbid." 

"Good  gracious,  father, — " 

"That's  enough.     Go  send  William  to  me." 

Outside,    Marcia  expressed  her   innocence   respecting  any 
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intention  to  flirt  with  the  young  man,  and  added,  "I  don't 
care,  I  think  father's  ahogether  too  strict.  And  I  aint  agoing 
to  snub  the  young  man  for  nothing.  Heaven  knows  I  don't 
want  to  flirt  with  him,  tbougli,  or  anyone  else,  as  to  that. 
You  are  twice  as  quick  as  I  am  to  do  that,  Alice." 

"You've  always  got  something  mean  to  say  about  my  flirt- 
ing, Marcia,  and  I  don't  think  its  very  good  of  you.  " 

"Oh,  well  Allie,  I  don't  mean  to  offend  you   " 

And  then  the  girls  went  off  to  their  work,  Marcia  with 
remonstrance  on  her  lips,  but  knowing  in  her  own  secret  heart 
that  she  would  obey  her  father  implicitly.  Alice,  telling  her- 
self that  she  would  certainly  dbey  her  father;  in  fact,  she  had 
always  been  his  most  obedient  and  docile  child.  She  had  a 
number  of  brothers  and  sisters,  but  the  fascination  she  always 
exerted  over  those  around  her,  had  its  effect  upon  her  father 
and  mother  too.  So  I  do  not  wonder  she  was  secretly  pre- 
ferred to  any  of  the  children. 

As  she  went  about  her  churning,  the  thought  of  the  hand'- 
some  stranger  would  creep  into  her  mind.  His  evident  admira- 
tion for  her. — "But  then,  I  am  only  pretty;  I  am  not  beautiful 
like  the  young  ladies  he  has  seen  in  his  own  home, "'  and  here 
the  dasher  was  used  with  extra  vigor,  and  the  firm  little  lips 
came  together  viciously.  "And  are  not  (Jentiles  alwaj's  full  of 
deceit,  as  Aunt  Martha  says?  Oh  pshaw,  he  only  wants  to 
flatter  me  because  he  thinks  I  am  ignorant  and  silly."  A  long, 
dreamy  pause,  in  which  her  thoughts  wandered  vaguely  from 
Gentiles  to  the  few  novels  she  had  read  and  their  various 
heroes.  "Did  they  not  all  look  passionately  at  the  woman  of 
their  love?"  Then  a  warm  thrill  swept  over  her  from  head  to 
foot,  as  the  sudden,  instantaneous  recollection  of  the  waltz 
and  the  quick  pressure  from  the  strong  arms  of  her  compan- 
ion, flashed  over  her.  Her  thoughts  wandered  on  then,  to 
what  it  would  be,  to  be  really  loved  by  a  man  like  that. 

"Alice,  what  on  earth  are  you  thinking  about?  The  butter 
won't  come  till  midnight  at  that  rate,"  said  her  Aunt  Martha 
sharply  as  she  entered  the  buttery  for  some  salt. 

"I  am  churning,"  rather  sullenly  answered  the  somewhat 
startled  girl. 

The  home  of  the  Marsdens  was  a  very  comfortable  one  for 
those  days,  and  was  built  in  the  old-fashioned.  New  England 
style — a  door  in  the  center  of  the  house,  and  two  windows  on 
each  side.  The  clean,  pretty  adobies  were  smooth,  and  of  a 
lovely  grey  tint,  while  the  white  paint  of  the  windows  and 
door-frames  made  the  whole  bear  a  faint  resemblance  to  a 
grey-clad  nun  with  the  white  wrappings  about  her  face  and 
neck.  And  if  we  should  carry  the  simile  further,  the  heavy, 
oak-grained  front  door  was  the  wooden  rosary  which  she  car- 
ried in  her  hands.  Like  the  prim  habiliaments  of  the  sister, 
no  clue  to  the  loves  and  hates,  the  hojies  and  surging  tempta- 
tions of  the  busy  heart  within,  could  be  obtained  from  the 
calm  exterior  of  this  house.  BLshop  Marsden  had  two  wives 
jn  this  house,  a  third  one  having  died  leaving  her  large  family 
to  the  care  of  his  other  wives,  Hejisey  and  Martha.  A  casual 
visitor  would  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  to  whom  any  of 
the  fifteen  children  belonged,  so  careful  was  each  woman  of 
every  child  who  came  near  her. 

Three  .young  boys,  aged  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two,  were 
named  respectively,  (')rson,  Joseph  and  Milton.  There  were 
others,  but  this  little  tale  does  not  deal  with  them,  ,so  I  shall 
not  linger  any  longer  with  the  family. 

Marcia' s  mother  was  dead,  but  she  generally  called  her 
Aunt  Hepsey  mother,  as  indeed  she  had  done  since  her 
infancy,  so  little  had  her  baby  mind  been  able  to  distinguish 
letween  the  two  women  who  equally  loved  and  cared  for  her. 


The  next  day  the  family  all  prepared  to  go  to  the  morning 
meeting,  with  the  exception  of  JIartha,  whose  turn  it  was  to 
prepare  the  Sunday  dinner.  Upon  reaching  the  tabernacle, 
Alice  and  Marcia  both  discovered  the  young  stranger  leaning 
carelessly  against  a  tree,  near  the  entrance  gate.  Marcia  quietly 
bowed,  and  Alice  kept  her  eyes  down  until  opposite  him,  when 
she  looked  up  and  bowed  stiffly.  But  she  did  not  forget  the 
glance  of  admiration  with  which  he  returned  her  bow,  nor 
the  grace  with  which  he  raised  his  hat  to  her. 

The  BishoiJ  had  gone  to  a  meeting  before  the  opening  of  the 
regular  service,  and  so  did  not  see  this  encounter.  He  saw 
the  young  man,  however,  when  he  sauntered  in,  and  stood 
with  bis  hat  in  his  hand,  until  he  discovered  the  whereabouts 
of  Marcia  and  her  sister.  Then  hequietly  went  a  seat  beyond, 
and  sat  down  on  the  end  of  the  bench  across  the  aisle. 

When  the  family  came  in,  Alice  said  hurriedly  to  JIareia, 

"Marcia,  let's  go  down  near  the  organ." 

"All  right,"  assented  Marcia;  the  girls  going  down,  taking 
one  of  the  little  boys  with  them.  They  had  seated  themselves 
on  a  bench  where  were  quite  a  crowd  of  young  girls,  and 
until  the  services  commenced,  there  was  a  little  rustle  of 
excitement.  The  flutter  deepened  for  a  moment  as  young 
Russel  was  said  by  iiuick-eyed  Jenny  Wilson  to  be  coming  up 
the  aisle;  but  just  as  he  took  his  seat,  the  organ  pealed  forth 
the  symphony  of  the  hymn,  and  in  a  few  seconds  all  were  set- 
tled down  and  quietly  attentive. 

After  the  prayer  was  over,  and  there  was  a  short  pause, 
while  the  people  crowded  in  who  had  been  waiting,  opinions 
were  exchanged  about  Wilbur  Russel. 

"He's  just  as  handsome  as  he  can  be,"  said  Jenny,  and  a 
general  assent  was  murmured. 

"And  just  the  sweetest  little  moustache,"  added  Lizzie. 
Then  Alice  said  boldly, 

"What  I  admire  most  is  his  gentlemanly  manners;  so  difier- 
ent  to  Joe  and  Milt. ' ' 

"Laud!  Alice,"  answered  Marcia,  "don't  compare  our  boys 
to  the  young  dandy.  I'll  bet  he  don't  know  as  much  about 
honest  work,  or  honest  thoughts  either,  in  a  century  as  our 
boys  do  in  a  minute.  Maybe  the  doll's  got  pink  cheeks,  but 
it's  sawdust  inside." 

"Oh  Marcia,  you  never  do  seem  to  appreciate  good  man- 
ners." 

Just  here  they  were  providentially  interrupted  by  the  hymn, 
and  every  girl  thought  out  her  own  thoughts  silently. 

How  i)owerful  are  trifles!  Indeed,  one  might  say,  trifles  are 
the  most  powerful  force  in  the  world.  The  few  words  ^lareia 
had  been  led  to  speak  in  defense  of  her  own  brothers  turned 
her  thoughts  in  that  channel,  and  in  spite  of  herself,  she  often 
found  her  truant  mind  framing  arguments  against  the  attrac- 
tions of  finer-clothed  and  more  useless  young  men,  than  her 
own  lo.yally -loved  brothers. 

Alice,  who  loved  her  brothers  quite  as  well,  but  perhaps  not 
as  unselfishly  as  her  sister  did,  could  not  get  the  thought  of 
those  dark  brilliant  eyes,  out  of  her  head.  And  here  was  the 
first  little  downward  step  in  her  calm,  placid  life.  Finding  it 
so  difficult  to  force  her  mind  to  drink  in  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  she  abandoned  herself  to  a  long,  blissfid  day-dream 
in  which  the  red,  smiling  lips,  and  the  warm,  dark  eyes  were 
woven  in  and  out  like  shining  threads.  After  awhile  her 
very  thoughts  made  her  bolder,  and  she  looked  across  the  aisle 
at  their  object.  She  caught  his  eyes  with  a  world  of  expres- 
sion in  tlieir  flashing  depths,  and  coloring  and  palpitating,  she 
resolutely  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  chided  herself  for  so  far 
forgetting  her  father's  wish. 


Alice  was  not  a  silly  girl  by  any  means,  and  when  she 
allowed  herself  to  think,  instead  of  dream,  she  knew  she  was 
doing  wrong  by  thus  encouraging  the  young  man's  too  evident 
admiration.  But  after  awhile,  sh*:  ceased  to  think,  and  the 
sweet  dreamy  haze  came  over  her  mind. 

That  morning,  many  glances  were  interchanged  between  the 
two  young  people,  and  Wilbur  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
muttered  to  himself  as  he  sauntered  down  the  aisle  with  the 
crowd,  "I  believe  on  my  soul  that  pretty  girl  is  as  smitten  as 
I  am.     We'll  see,  any  way." 

The  Bishop  had  noticed  the  glances  of  the  stranger,  but  had 
failed  to  watch  as  keenly  his  own  daughters;  in  truth,  his 
mind  was  thoroughly  set,  that  Marcia  with  her  free,  careless 
manner,  was  the  one  who  was  secretly  encouraging  the  glances 
of  the  youth.  That  his  Alice,  hismost  spiritual-minded  child, 
could  entertain  such  an  idea  as  accepting  attention  from 
anyone  outside  of  the  Church,  never  entered  his  head. 

AVhen  the  family  had  assembled,  he  spoke  to  them  a  few 
moments  about  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  mentioned  that 
the  next  day  would  be  ('hristmas. 

''I  wish  to  have  my  children  taught  that  the  Savior  was 
born  into  the  world  in  poverty  and  humility.  Although  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth  was  not  on  the  25th  of  December,  still 
we  accept  the  chosen  date  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  celebrate  it  accordingly.  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  my 
children,  and  I  want  them  to  heed  what  I  say.  The  Gentiles 
are  beginning  to  flock  into  our  midst,  and  I  don't  want  them 
to  entice  my  childien  away.  There  may  be  many  good  and 
righteous  people  outside  this  Church,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Gentiles  who  come  here  are  after  gain.  What  do  they  care 
about  the  purity  and  virtue  of  our  women?  They  want  money 
and  pleasure,  and  they  will  have  it.  I  don't  want  my  girls  to 
have  anything  to  say  to  any  of  them,  outside  of  common  civ- 
ility. You  older  girls  have  received  your  blessings  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  you  understand  that  when  you  marry,  you 
should  do  so  under  the  authority,  and  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Priesthood.  Guard  your  virtue  as  you  would  your  lives.  And 
if  any  man.  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  asks  you  to  part  with 
it,  you  would  be  justified  in  shooting  him  as  you  would  a  dog. 
Come  now,  let  us  sing.    Boys  commence,  "Oh  my  Father.  " 

In  all  her  life,  Alice  never  forgot  that  Christmas  Eve.  The 
solemn,  stern,  upright  words  of  her  father  had  made  a  power- 
ful impression  on  her  mind,  and  she  felt  that  nothing  would  ever 
tempt  her  to  disobey  that  wise  counsel.  Then  the  picture  of 
the  room,  and  its  homely  rag  carpet,  the  simple  furniture,  the 
family  seated  around  the  room;  even  the  youngest  of  the 
children  quiet  with  the  influence  of  the  hour,  all  these  were 
engraven  with  deejj  unchanging  lines  upon  her  heart  and 
memory.  Oh  Alice,  Alice,  the  gate  is  open  so  wide  to-night! 
'Twill  be  so  easy  to  enter  into  that  narrow  path,  closing  forever 
behind  you  the  shining,  treacherous  gates  that  lead  down, 
down,  down.     Come  this  way  my  darling,  oh  listen  to  my  voice! 

Christmas  was  passed  quietly,  as  it  always  was  in  the  Mars- 
den  family,  with  plenty  of  sweet  gifts  of  remembrance,  and 
good  cheer  in  abundance.  But  their  merriment  was  tempered 
with  the  sejious  reflections  the  day  brought  up,  and  it  was 
always  called  by  Marcia  their  "heart-holiday." 

The  holidays  passed,  with  plenty  of  balls  and  amusements. 
But  they  were  tame  and  tasteless  to  Alice.  She  saw  nothing 
whatever  of  the  young  stranger.  But  pshaw!  was  she  not 
resolved  to  have  no  more  flirting  nor  sly  glances! 

Still  every  evening  as  she  dressed  for  some  expected  frolic, 
her  heart  would  flutter  and  thrill  as  she  thought,  "Will  he  be 
there  to-night?" 


The  next  Sunday  Alice  was  slightly  angry.  He  might  have 
condescended  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the  parties  this  week. 
It  is  as  Aunt  Martha  says,  the  Gentiles  are  stuck-up  and  proud. 

But  she  prepared  herself  very  carefully  for  meeting.  She 
was  always  the  pink  of  neatness.  Everything  she  wore  was 
dainty  and  sweet  like  herself  Her  clothes  never  separated 
with  ungainly  rents,  like  poor  Marcia's  occasionally  did.  They 
were  never  patched  nor  thread-bare.  Nor  was  she  apt  to  over- 
dress. She  was  always  dressed  with  the  nicest  taste  with  one 
exception:  that  .she  had  a  passionate  love  of  jewelry.  A  ring 
or  necklace  was  dearer  to  her  than  anything  else  that  could  be 
given  her.  She  had  received  many  presents,  and  I  have  often 
seen  her  wear  around  her  delicate  white  throat,  a  bright  neck- 
ribbon,  a  breastpin  and  a  small  necklace,  with  a  longer  chain, 
slender  though  it  was,  strung  with  a  half-d(jzen  charms  and 
lockets.  She  always  wore  many  rings  also.  But  on  this  Sab- 
bath morning  she  h joked  lovely  and  created  a  little  flutter  in 
the  meeting  as  she  walked  in  and  selected  the  same  seat  she 
had  chosen  the  previous  Sunday. 

All  through  the  services  she  watched  restlessly  for  the  slen- 
der, graceful  figure  to  come  in,  but  was  disappointed.  She  was 
(luite  resolved  to  punish  him  well  for  his  long  absence,  but  no 
opportunity  came.  Disgusted,  miserable  and  thoroughly  dis- 
appointed she  went  home,  and  spent  the  miserable  day  in  what 
Marcia  plainly  called  the  "sulks.". 

Another  week  passed  wretchedly  by  for  Alice,  the  New  Year's 
Day  being  dreary  and  tame.  One  evening  a  crowd  of  young 
people  came  into  the  Bishop's,  as  they  often  did,  and  after 
prayers  were  over  and  the  Bishop  had  retired  (only  Aunt  Mar- 
tha sitting  up  "to  look  after  things")  there  was  a  series  of 
games  proposed  and  commenced.  But  Alice  was  weary  and 
unwilling  to  join  in  the  amusements,  so,  .slijiping  out  the  back 
door,  she  went  into  the  open  air  to  be  alone,  and  cool  her 
throbbing  head.  It  was  very  dark,  and  coming  from  the 
lighted  room,  she  literally  felt  her  way  to  the  front  gate,  and 
raised  her  arms  to  rest  them  on  the  gate  panel,  when  she 
almost  screamed  as  a  voice  said  from  the  darkness,  "3Iiss 
Alice,  have  I  frightened  you?" 

"Oh  it  is  you,''  she  fluttered,  "I — I  thought  you  had  gone 
away. 

"Yes,  I  have  just  returned  to-night;  and,  passing,  I  was 
attracted  by  the  lights  and  merriment  in  your  house,  and  was 
just  wishing  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  privilege  of 
joining  you  all." 

"Yes,  indeed,''  her  heart  still  throbbing  andjumping,  "we 
are  very  noisy  when  we  get  together.  I — I  think  I  must  go 
back." 

"Oh  Miss  Alice,  don't  go  in;  if  you  only  knew — if  I  only 
dared  say — oh  just  come  out  for  one  moment,  and  walk  with 
me  to  the  corner — I  am  such  a  lonely,  homesick  fellow;  have 
pity  on  me.  " 

The  second  step,  steeper  than  the  first,  but  even  more 
Tempting — a  pause  and  a  scarce  recognized  struggle — the 
gate  was  opened,  and  she  stepped  hurriedly  out,  pantingly  say- 
ing, "Oh,  only  for  a  moment.     I  suppose  I  ought  not  either. " 

And  when  he  had  put  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  clasped 
his  other  hand  closely  over  the  little,  trembling  chilled  fingers, 
she  was  lost  in  a  delicious  flood  of  warmth  and  pleasure.  He 
did  nothing  to  alarm  her  fears,  but  spoke  on  general  topics,  and 
she  would  only  go  to  the  corner,  as  he  had  asked.  As  they 
parted  at  the  gate,  he  begged  her  to  come  out  for  a  moment 
some  other  evening. 

"Oh  Mr.  Russel,  you  must  not  ask  me  such  a  thing,  it  is 
utterly  impossible. ' ' 
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"Tlien  I  must  say  goud-by,  Miss  Alice,  for  I  feel  sure  I 
shall  have  no  other  opportunity  of  seeing  you.  Must  my  sun 
go  out  and  leave  me  iii  darkness  forever!  Be  merciful  to  me." 

"I  must  say  good-night.     Indeed  I  must!" 

"Good  night,  then,  not  good-by. " 

And  she  ran  in  with  a  sense  of  wroug-deiug  in  her  heart. 

We  will  not  follow  the  poor  girl  down  those  soft,  velvety, 
wretchedly  blissful  steps,  but  come  with  me  and  listen  to  the 
last  and  most  fatal  one,  taken  before  March  2,jth. 


The  night  was  cool  and  blustery,  but  neither  of  the  lovers 
felt  it  as  they  walked  slowly  along.  Their  meetings  were  not 
very  frequent,  and  when  AVilbur  did  see  her,  he  made  every 
moment  as  full  of  his  love  as  he  dared  or  could. 

AYilbur  was  ([uite  as  desperately  in  love  as  was  Alice,  and 
I  don't  think,  at  that  time  at  least,  he  had  the  least  dishonor- 
able intention;  dishonorable  according  to  his  own  ideas. 

"Alice,  my  own  love,"  he  is  saying,  "how  can  you  hesitate? 
We  will  soon  reach  Ogden,  and  I  know  of  a  clergyman  there 
who  will  make  you  my  honored  wife.  Then  we  will  go  at  once 
to  St.  Louis,  and  there,  my  love,  our  life  of  bliss  divine  will 
commence,  never  to  cease  this  side  the  grave,  God  help  me!" 

"Oh  Wilbur,  this  struggle  is  killing  me.  I  am  sick  to  my 
soul.  1  love  you  devotedly.  But  I  love  my  father  and  mother, 
and  my  once  happy  home.  I  have  thought  and  thought  and 
I  can't  decide.  And,  oh  Wilbur,  my  very  prayers  wander  off 
in  the  vain  struggle  in  my  soul.     I  cannot,  oh  I  cannot." 

"Then  Alice,  let  us  end  this  terrible  scene,  and  say  good-by 
at  once  and  forever.  My  beautiful,  my  beloved,  it  breaks  my 
heart  to  .see  you  suifer  like  this.  Say  me  good-by  and  I  will  go 
away.  It  will  be  better,  for  you  could  not  be  happy  with  only 
me  near  you.  You  would  soon  tire  of  my  too  passionate  love, 
and  long  for  your  quiet  home. "  And  so,  taking  her  gently  in 
his  arms,  he  carressed  her  soft  hair.  "Kiss  me  good-by,  my 
beautiful  love,  and  we  will  part  at  once. ' '  Pressing  his  lips  to 
her  pale,  trembling  mouth,  he  kissed  her  with  a  long,  quiver- 
ing passion,  and  as  she  laid  her  head  helplessly  down  against 
his  breast,  he  once  more  stroked  her  hair  and  murmured, 
"(rood-bv,  good-by,  sweet  angel  of  my  life.  Forever  good- 
by." 

"I  will  go  with  you,  Wilbur,"  she  quietly  answered;  but 
wlien  he  would  have  rapturously  thanked  her  and  carressed 
her,  she  drew  herself  away,  as  though  worn  out  with  the 
struggle,  and  said,  "I  will  go  home,  now;  make  your  arrang- 
ments  and  let  me  know  the  time.     Good-night!" 

"You  frighten  me,  sweet,  you  are  so  deadly  calm.  Are  you 
sure  you  won't  repent  at  the  last  moment?  Do  you  really  love 
me?" 

"If  I  did  not,  should  I  be  here?"  with  a  wan,  pitiful  smile. 
"Xo,  I  shall  not  'back  out,'  at  the  last  moment,  if  that's  what 
you  mean;  I  always  keep  my  word.  But  God  alone  can  tell 
how  I  may  repent!     Good-night!" 

And  in  spite  of  her  cold  dismissal,  Wilbur  was  sure  she 
would  keep  her  word. 

The  25th  of  Blarch,  oh  never  forgotten  day,  jjeople  were 
coming  and  going  in  Salt  Lake  City  much  the  .same  as  usual. 

That  evening,  Hepsey,  sweet,  patient,  self-sacrificing  mother, 
was  undressing  and  putting  away  to  bed  her  little  tribe  of 
babes,  when  the  Bishop  came  into  the  room,  and  said,  "Hep- 
sey, come  with  me  into  the  parlor,  I  want  to  speak  with  you  a 
moment." 

The  overstill  tones  of  his  voice,  the  deadly  white  of  his 
skin,  the  very  air  which  surrounded  him.  filled  her  witli  a 
keen  apprehension. 


She  called  Marcia  to  the  children,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowed him.  When  the  door  was  closed  behind  them,  Hepsey 
went  to  the  table,  instinctively  resting  her  hand  upon  it  as  a 
support,  and  looked  anxiously  at  her  husband.  He  stood, 
looking  out  the  window  a  moment,  as  though  to  choose  his 
words,  and  then  said  quietly,  "Hepsey,  Alice  has  run  away 
with  that  rascal. ' ' 

A  violent  trembling  seized  the  woman,  and  her  eyes  sank  in, 
as  though  she  had  received  a  death-stroke:  "Oh,  Bishop 
Marsden,"  she  gasped  thickly,  "you  can't  mean  it." 

"She  went  in  a  buggy  to  Ogden,  this  morning,  and  1  have 
just  received  a  telegram  that  they  were  married  by  theEpisco- 
pahan  minister  there."  He  paused,  and  his  lips  drew  like  a 
bar  of  iron  across  his  face. 

The  poor,  shaking  mother  felt  as  though  her  very  life  must 
go  out  of  her  with  this  blow.  "Oh,  father,  you  don't  think 
it  is  my  fault?' ' 

"No,  Hepsey,  no.  You  have  always  been  a  good  mother  to 
your  children,  and  taught  them  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness."  Then,  his  tone  changing  to  a  low,  scarcely  audible, 
deep  monotone,  "May  the  Almightv  follow  them  \vith  his 
curse!     May  their  stolen  love  be " 

"Oh  father,  don't  curse  her,  don't;  I  can't  bear  it.''  begged 
the  wretched  mother.  "She  was  led  into  it;  oh,  I  know  she 
was. ' ' 

"No,  I  will  not;  their  own  actions  will  curse  them  enough." 
And  the  man  passed  his  hand  wearilj'  across  his  forehead. 
'  'Let  me  sit  here  alone,  Hepsey,  I  must  have  strength,  and  so 
nuist  you.     We  will  seek  it  from  God." 

And  up  to  her  room  to  sob  out  her  very  heart  in  broken, 
voiceless  prayers,  crept  one  of  the  miserable  victims  to  Alice's 
selfish  passions.  As  for  the  father,  none  but  the  watching 
angels  knew  what  passed  between  him  and  his  God  that  awful 
night. 

What  a  dreadful  day,  that  26th  of  March  was  to  many  ach- 
ing hearts.  The  house  wore  a  far  sadder  gloom  than  as  though 
a  pui-e  dead  form  lay  peacefully  within  its  walls.  The  Bishop 
went  out  to  his  usual  labors,  trying,  God  only  knew  how  sadly, 
to  occupy  his  mind  with  the  duties  of  his  calling.  The  poor 
mother  was  half  demented.  Jler  shrieks  and  moans  were 
heart-rending  to  hear.  Her  piteous  appeals  for  some  one  to 
end  her  misery  with  a  knife,  rang  through  the  little  bed-room 
with  awful  effect. 

Downstairs  sharp-lipped  Aunt  Martha  went  heavily  about, 
continually  shedding  tears.  As  for  jMarcia,  her  tears  _would 
not  flow.  Her  throat  burned  and  ached  with  the  choking 
grief,  and  her  heart  was  one  aching  lump  under  her  bosom. 
But  she  went  steadily  about,  trying  to  comfort  the  weeping 
children,  who  sobbed  every  now  and  then  like  a  tempest.  She 
went  to  her  mother  with  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  her  heart  would  Ijurst  at  the  wild,  agonizedgrief  of  the 
half-crazy  mother. 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  paint  the  terrible  scenes  in  the  for- 
saken house  for  the  next  few  days. 

Friends  and  neighbors  flocked  in  to  show  their  .sympathy. 
The  young  people,  over  whom  Alice  had  alwaj's  been  a  queen, 
wept  with  Marcia  (although  she  was  dry-eyed),  and  tried  to 
tell  their  grief 

Oh,  wretched  house!  Let  us  go  out  from  under  the  shadow 
of  its  portals,  it  oppresses  me  to  the  earth ! 

Where  was  the  guilty  cause  of  all  this?  It  would  be  sadder 
to  witness  her  bliss,  than  her  parents'  pure  sorrow. 

Alice  was  free  from  all  struggles,  almost  from  all  compunc- 
tion, the  moment  her  decision  was  made.    She,  once  resolved 
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never  looked  back,  never  allowed  the  old  (|uestions  to  again 
obtrude  themselves.  She  silentl.y,  calmly  made  her  prepara- 
tions, and  once  with  her  lover  on  their  way  to  Ogden,  her 
thoughts  were  turned  firmly  to  the  future,  and  its  expected 
happiness.  She  was  very  quiet  and  undemonstrative,  how- 
ever, and  Wilbur,  a  man  of  the  world  though  he  was,  felt 
either  awed  or  annoyed,  into  a  like  quiet  manner,  by  her  calm 
'silence. 

How  strangely  sounded  the  marriage  service,  which  the 
minister  read  I'rom  the  prayer-book!  Not  impressive  like  our 
own  solemn  vows  and  covenants,  which  reach  beyond  this 
earthly  sphere.  At  the  words,  "Till  death  do  you  part," 
Wilbur  felt  a  slight  shiver  go  through  his  companion's  form. 
But  when  it  was  over,  and  they  sat  down  a  moment  while  the 
earnest  old  man  counseled  them  according  to  his  beliefs,  Alice 
found  herself  looking  calmly  around  her,  all  the  thrill  and 
excitement  gone  out  of  her,  only  her  cold  bands  and  feet  testi- 
fying to  its  inward  presence;  and  as  she  looked,  everything 
had  so  common,  so  stale,  so  dreary  a  look,  that  she  ejaculated 
to  her  own  heart,  disgustedly,  "Pshaw,  how  common-place  it 
alt  is;  I  thought  everything  woTild  be  so  different." 

But  when  they  again  emerged  into  the  open  air  and  Wilbur 
put  her  into  the  buggy,  holding  her  a  moment  in  his  arms, 
while  he  whispered,  with  his  dark  cheek  pressed  close  to  her 
little  pale,  cold  one,  "My  darling  wife,  mine,  my  very  own!" 
Then  the  warm  blood  began  to  flow  from  her  heart  ouce  more, 
for  his  touch  was  as  rich  wine,  and  his  carresses  filled  her  with 
joy  unspeakable. 

And  so  the  young  lovers  sailed  away  into  the  uncertain  seas 
of  married  life,  looking  only  into  each  other's  eyes  for  their 
clouds  or  sunshine.  Alice,  Alice,  don't  you  see  us  on  the 
shore  behind  you,  tempest-tossed  and  beaten  down  with  the 
storms  of  grief  and  woe?  Alas  no!  She  looks  onlj'  into  her 
lover's  brilliant,  passion-lit  eyes,  and  floats  away! 


Young  Russel  had  been  sent  out  from  St.  Louis  to  ascertain 
whether  it  would  .be  advisable  to  establish  a  branch  commer- 
cial house  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  employed  by  the  firm  of 
Brown,  Johnson  and  Globe,  of  St.  Louis,  he  being  a  nephew 
to  the  second  member  of  the  firm.  His  widowed  mother,  who 
was  a  wealthy  lady  in  New  York,  had  sent  him  from  his 
native  city,  when  only  a  lad  of  eighteen  to  his  uncle  in  the 
west,  to  prepare  himself  to  become  a  great  wholesale  mer- 
chant. This  had  been  his  father's  last  wish,  and  she  had 
faithfully  fulfilled  it. 

Arrived  in  St.  L(.iuis,  Wilbur  took  his  bride  to  the  best  hotel 
and  here,  for  three  months,  they  were  as  happy  as  lovers  who 
live  only  for  each  other  could  possibly  be. 

One  evening,  when  they  had  been  in  St.  Louis  about  two 
months,  Alice  stood  before  the  large  pier  glass  in  their  ele- 
gantly furnished  private  parlor,  admiring  the  reflection  of  her- 
self in  the  truth-telling  mirror.  She  had  dressed  her  lovely 
body  in  a  pale  blue  silk  dress,  with  a  pearly  sheen  in  it  like 
clouds  drifting  in  a  pallid  sky,  and  it  fell  around  her  with 
heavy,  graceful  folds.  Sweeping  out  richly  behind  her,  it 
trailed  for  a  yard  on  the  velvet  carpet.  Her  hair  was  crimped 
and  arranged  fashionably  upon  her  forehead,  covering  the 
lirow,  and  altering  completely  the  sweet  almost  saint-like 
expression  of  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  shining  and  lustrous, 
lier  cheeks  faintly  glowing,  and  she  looked  like  a  lovely  woman 
of  the  world.  But  the  greatest  change,  and  that  upon  which 
she  was  thinking,  was  the  exquisite  neck  and  arms  bare  and 
gleaming  like  graven  marble.  Nothing  on  the  perfect  arm  but 
a  silken  strap  across  the  shoulder,  and  the  rounded  bust  was 


partially  exposed  by  the  low  cut  of  the  dress.  Then  she 
paced  up  and  down  the  room,  feeling  her  satin-shod  foot  raise 
the  heavy  hem  of  her  dress  with  a  sensuous  delight.  She  hears 
her  husband's  bounding  step  on  the  stairs.  She  steps  under 
the  blazing  chandelier,  and  putting  her  hands  behind  her,  she 
waits  with  panting  bosom,  her  lover's  surprised  delight. 

He  flings  the  door  open,  and  dazzled  by  the  vision  before 
him,  he  stands  quite  still  and  speechless. 

"Well?"  she  says. 

Then  indeed  he  rushes  to  her,  and  with  his  arms  close  around 
her,  kisses  her  with  wild  delight. 

********** 

The  Marsden  family  grew  quieter  as  days  went  by,  but  their 
grief  was  far  too  deep  to  wear  away  like  a  common  sorrow. 

If  Alice  had  been  admired  and  loved  by  her  a,ssociates,  she 
was  almost  idolized  in  her  own  home.  Her  beauty,  her  gen- 
erally placid  temper,  her  quiet  pretty  ways,  her  devotion  to 
her  religion,  (she  was  exceedingly  prayerful  and  spiritual),  and 
above  all  the  subtle  fascination  that  breathed  from  her  pres- 
ence, made  every  one  bow  to  her  attractions. 

The  poor,  grief-crazed  mother  went  about  through  the  day 
quietly,  but  at  night  her  brain  was  molten  fire,  and  she  would 
wander  around,  wringing  her  hands,  and  moaning  like  a  dumb 
animal  unable  to  ward  its  grief  At  times  she  would  throw 
herself  on  her  knees  in  incoherent  prayer,  and  after,  would 
flow  from  her  burning  eyes  the  tears  that  washed  the  gather- 
ing dust  from  her  brain. 

The  Bishop  took  his  wretched  wife  on  a  long  trip  through 
the  outlying  settlements,  and  his  strong  helpful  presence, 
together  with  the  change  of  scene  and  varied  incidents  of  a 
journey,  aided  her  to  throw  part  of  the  heavy  burden  from 
heart  and  brain. 

"I  often  wonder,"  said  Marcia  one  day,  "how  it  is  mother 
keeps  from  going  crazy. 

"It  is  because  she  prays  so  much;  she  picks  the  sore  that 
way.  and  lets  it  all  run  out  clean,"  answered  practical  Aunt 
Martha,  whose  queer  similes  were  only  surpassed  by  her  good 
sense. 

And  thus  the  days  wore  into  months,  and  a  year  went  by. 

Marcia  was  sought  in  marriage  by  a  good  man,  and  as  the 
mutual  acquaintance  ripened,  there  grew  up  in  her  heart  the 
sweet  flowers  of  true  virtuous  love,  that  Marcia  at  last  plucked 
and  wove  into  a  bridal  chaplet  for  her  brow.  And  if  the  sharp 
thorns  of  duty  and  sacrifice  sometimes  pierced  her,  the  oil  of 
deep  womanly  love  and  highest  trust  was  there,  to  heal  the 
puncture,  and  sootli  the  wound. 

The  boys  married  and  settled  down,  and  at  last  the  younger 
girls  began  to  assume  airs  of  yomig  lad.vhood.  And  ten  years 
had  come  and  gone! 

One  Christmas  Eve,  several  of  the  boys  had  come  in  with 
their  wives,  and  Marcia  was  at  home  with  her  two  youngest 
children. 

At  last  the  Bishop,  who  had  been  sitting  gazing  into  the  fire, 
said  quietly,   "I  wonder  where  Ahce  is  to-night?" 

Emboldened  by  her  father  introducing  the  long-forbidden 
name,  Marcia  asked,  "How  long  is  it  since  you  heard  of  her?' ' 

"About  six  years.  She  was  then  in  New  York  living  in  a 
hotel.     I  have  never  heard  anything  of  her  since." 

"My  poor  sister!  I  hopie  she  wont  be  brought  to  suft'er  hun- 
ger or  cold. ' ' 

"What  are  the  suft'erings  of  the  body  as  compared  to  her 
soul's  salvation?  Do  you  think  I  mourn  because  of  her  bodily 
sufferings?"  demanded  the  stern  old  man;  "it  is  her  soul, 
darkened  and  lost,  that  fills  me  with  anguish.     Why,  rather 
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than  lose  the  faith,  I  would  suffer  myself  to  be  cut  into  inch 
l)ieces  every  night  of  my  life  and  the  parts  uniting  in  the 
morning,  go  through  it  again  at  night. 

"Oh  father,"  said  the  poor  mother,  "you  don't  think  Alice 
is  lost  forever  and  forever?" 

"No,"  musingly  answered  the  patriarch,  "I  think  she  will 
get  back  some  time.  But  what  sufferings  and  agonies  she  will 
have  to  endure  first,  fills  my  ooul  with  horror.  " 

"Why  father, "  said  blunt  Joseph,  "you  speak  as  though 
Alice  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin?" 

"My  son.  don't  talk  thoughtlessly.  Alice  had  received  her 
endowments.  She  was  fully  acquainted  with  God's  laws,  and 
had  received  much  light.  You  all  know  how  filled  with  zeal 
she  was.  She  sins,  not  as  one  ignorantly,  but  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  her  deeds.  Our  Father  may  mercifully  show  her,  by 
pain  and  suft'ering,  the  way  back  to  everlasting  life." 

"Oh,  I  pray  that  He  will!"  tearfully  said  the  mother. 

"I  don't  see  much  sense  in  praying  for  folks  that  are  past 
praying  for  themselves,''  snapped  Aunt  Martha,  her  knitting 
needles  coming  viciou.ily  together;  "when  they  get  so  they 
want  to  be  prayed  for,  I'm  on  hand  to  help  do  the  praying. 
Till  such  times,  it's  all  I  can  do  to  pray  for  myself" 

"Maroia,"  said  the  Bishop,  half-wearily,  "play  something; 
'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  or  'Hard  Times.'  " 

And  Marcia  put  her  dozing  baby  into  her  mother's  arms, 
and  then  let  her  fingers  wander  softly  through  the  sweet  chords 
of  her  father's  favorite  tunes. 

That  night  Marcia  sat  up  all  night  with  her  mother,  as  she 
always  did  twice  a  year,  talking  with  her,  soothing  her,  and 
many  times  kneeling  down  in  prayer  with  the  unhappy  soul. 
On  these  two  nights,  Christmas  Eve  and  the  25th  of  March, 
all  the  pent-up  grief  of  her  heart  was  poured  out  on  Marcia's 
faithful  bosom,  and  she  felt  strengthened  for  the  next  six 
months. 

Her  wound  was  an  always  open  one,  that  would  not  heal, 
like  one  made  by  death,  but  throbbed  and  pulsed  with  never- 
ceasing  ache. 


Where,  all  these  years,  was  Alice,  and  what  was  life  to  her'? 

Let  ut  see! 

One  year  was  passed  in  St.  Louis  at  the  hotel,  and  then 
\\  ilbur  took  his  bride  to  New  York.    Arrived  there,  they  took 

rooms  in  the Hotel  and  Wilbur  went  to  visit  his  mother. 

Alice  sat  long  and  lonely  that  evening,  watching  for  his  return. 
Nest  morning  about  eleven  he  ran  up  the  stairs,  and,  coming 
in,  commenced  a  hurried  explanation  of  his  absence. 

"Why,  Alice,  you  look  so  pale  and  ghastly;  you  look  as 
though  you  had  not  been  in  bed  at  all. ' ' 

"No  more  have  I,  Wilbur,''  quietly  replied  the  girl. 

''Well,  you  see  the  mother  was  so  delighted  to  see  me,  you 
know  she  hasn't  seen  me  for  two  years,  and  I  could  scarcely 
refuse  to  stay  all  night,  when  she  insisted  upon  it." 

He  took  his  wife  on  his  knee,  and  .she  commenced  crying 
softly  against  his  shoulder. 

"But  everything  will  soon  be  all  right  now,  dear,  don't 
worry.  And  pray  don't  cry,  Alice,  you  know  how  it  racks  my 
nerves.     Mother  didn't  say  a  harsh  word  about  you." 

"What  did  she  say'?  ' 

"■N\  ell,  let  me  see;  why  pet,  I  dun  t  think  she  mentioned 
your  name  at  all.  I  didn't  hardly  like  to  break  the  ice,  but 
depend  upon  it,  next  time  we'll  talk  it  all  over,  and  when  she 
hears  what  I  have  to  say,  .she  will  be  as  anxious  to  see  you,  as 
a  good  mother  could  be. ' ' 

But  Alice  was  far  from   feeling  hopeful.     Her  heart  had 


ached  so  drearily  all  night,  and  Wilbur's  unkind  word  about 
her  crying  had  only  made  her  more  wretched;  but  she  was  too 
]iroud  to  show  all  she  felt. 

And  so  the  days  crept  on.  Someway  her  husband  seemed 
unwilling  to  take  her  out,  here  in  this  big,  fashionable  city. 
Wilbur  was  not  particularly  unkind;  but  once  or  twice  a  week, 
then  almost  every  night,  he  was  out  all  night,  or  until  early 
morning.  Her  nervousness  was  increased  by  vague  suspicions 
which  she  hardly  dared  admit  to  herself 

Two  months  had  [.lassed  heavily  by.  Alice  had  never  cried, 
nor  allowed  her  obnoxious  tears  to  flow,  since  the  first  night 
of  their  arrival,  when  her  husband  had  chided  her  so  sharply. 
Sometimes  the  sobs  would  rise  in  her  aching  throat,  but  she 
would  swallow  them  down  with  a  quivering  sigh. 

At  last,  one  night,  she  resolved  to  go  out  and  by  riding 
around  try  to  shake  off  the  dreadful  oppression  that  hung 
over  her.  She  was  braver  now,  having  grown  familiar  with 
the  noisy  sounds  and  constant  motion  of  the  surging  human 
sea  in  the  streets  below  her  windows. 

Putting  on  a  long  heavy  cloak,  she  went  down-stairs,  and 
going  to  the  hotel-clerk,  timidly  asked  for  a  carriage.  The 
clerk  stared  at  her,  but  called  the  carriage,  ^\'heu  she  stepped 
out,  she  found  a  fine  drizzling  rain  faUing,  but  she  got  into  the 
carriage  and  told  the  man  to  drive  her  up  Fifth  Avenue,  then 
around  to  the  principal  theatres,  going  slowly,  as  she  wished 
only  to  look  around  for  amusement.  The  lights,  the  shifting 
crowds,  the  displays  in  the  brilliantly-lit  windows,  distracted 
her  mind.  Turning  off  from  one  of  the  well-lighted  streets, 
the  carriage  slowly  rolled  past  a  long  row  of  quieter,  but  very 
elegant  residences,  and  at  one.  a  carriage  was  just  stopping. 
Out  of  it  stepped  a  brilliantly  dressed  woman,  who  looked 
boldly  and  languishingly  up  at  the  elegant,  dark-eyed  man  who 
was  putting  an  umbrella  over  her  head.  As  the  light  from 
the  street-lamp  fell  full  upon  them,  Alice  started,  with  a 
smothered  scream.  The  woman  leaned  up  against  the  man, 
and  actually  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  bent  down 
to  look  into  her  face,  and  so  they  passed  into  the  house. 

As  they  were  going  in,  Alice  called  faintly: 

"Oh,  Wilbur!" 

"Did  you  call,  ma'am'.''"  said  the  coachman. 

'  Drive  back  to  the  hotel. 

And  had  it  come  to  this'?  Like  a  shock  of  electricity  had 
gone  through  her  the  conviction  that  the  woman,  with  her 
wicked  painted  face,  was  a  lost,  abandoned  creature  of  the  town. 
Could  her  Wilbur  have  fallen  to  that?  She  could  not,  she 
would  not  believe  it.  In  all  her  pure,  virtuous  life,  she  had 
never  been  brought  face  to  face  with  anything  of  this  kind. 
She  twisted  her  slender  fingers  in  and  out,  pulling  them,  and 
ringing  them  in  her  fierce  jealous  agony.  "With  low  quivering 
moans,  and  the  sobs  rising  and  dying  in  her  throat,  she  was 
utterly  borne  down  with  the  agony  she  was  enduring. 

When  at  last  she  reached  the  hotel,  she  lay  back  on  the 
cushions,  looking  like  a  dead  woman. 

The  coachman  gave  one  look  at  her  pallid  face,  and  then 
called  to  the  clerk  to  come  out  and  assist  him.  Together  they 
got  her  up  stairs;  then  they  called  the  landlady,  and  she  in 
turn  sent  directly  for  a  doctor. 

All  that  night  the  puor  girl  lay  in  the  severest  agony  a 
woman  may  ever  know.  She  would  not  tell  them  where  her 
husband  might  be  found;  and  in  her  heart  was  the  constant 
thought: 

"//e  is  lying  in  the  arms  of  a  bad,  wicked  woman,  and  I  am 
here  suffering  for  his  child." 

But  no  words  passed  her  lips;  and  when  in  the  cold  blue 
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light  of  the  early  Spring  morning  a  Httle  child  came  into  this 
sorrowing  world,  Alice  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and  wept. 
God  sent  tears,  they  saved  her  life  or  reason !  They  took  the 
little  babe,  and  after  awhile  she  was  conscious  that  something 
was  wrong  with  it. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  faintly. 

"Nothing  much,  dearie,"  answered  the  kind-hearted  laud- 
lady,  "don't  be  troubled." 

But  the  child,  a  large  beautiful  girl,  was  not  for  this  world. 
It  would  sob  and  moan,  with  the  same  dumb  agony  Alice  liad 
felt  in  that  terrible  ride  home;  then  feebly  breath,  fainter  and 
fainter — then  breathing  would  cease.  Again  and  again  they 
revived  the  child,  only  to  hear  its  pitiful  sobs  and  moans  as 
though  the  cords  of  its  little  heart  were  snapping  in  twain,  and 
always  it  would  sink  away  into  the  arms  of  kinder  death !  And 
so,  when  the  father  came  home,  he  found  his  little  child  born 
and  dead.     Born  with  agony,  dead  in  peace! 

He  was  sincerely  touched,  and  said  and  did  all  he  could  to 
make  things  better.  Alice  was  very,  very  low.  She  would 
lie  for  hours,  staring  at  the  wall  in  mute  agony,  but  few  words 
ever  passed  her  lips,  and  no  tears,  no  bursts  of  grief  relieved 
her. 

The  doctor  told  Wilbur  that  evidently  something  beside  the 
death  of  her  child  was  upon  her  mind,  but  easy,  careless  Wil- 
but  could  hazard  no  guess  of  what  that  something  might  be. 

1*0  you  think  that  in  that  saddened  mind  the  thought  of 
"mother,  father,  home,"  never  came  or  went  hke  forsaken 
angels? 

Alone,  among  strangers,  she  slowly  came  back  to  life,  and 
in  the  early  Fall  grew  able  to  walk  a  few  steps  about  her  room. 

Wilbur  felt  sorry  for  her,  but  she  seemed  so  changed.  He 
began  to  stay  a  little  more  at  home  with  her;  and  one  night 
when  he  seemed  unusually  kind  and  loving,  she  told  him  what 
she  had  seen,  that  dreadful  night  in  the  carriage. 

He  colored  high,  but  said  lightly,  "Well  Allie,  supposing 
you  did  see  me.  Why  should  you  imagine  the  lady  was  any- 
thing but  a  friend  of  mine?  V/^hat  do  you  know  about  such 
things  anywaj'?" 

"Wilbur,  1  know  that  woman  was  vile,  as  well  as  I  know 
that  I  Uve." 

"Supposing  she  was;  then  what?" 

"Then  what,"  she  repeated  stupidly  after  him. 

"Yes.  You  don't  suppose  a  man  lives  forever  only  with  his 
wife. 

"What  are  you  saying,  Wilbur?  Do  j'ou  acknowledge  it 
oijenly?' ' 

"Why  shouldn't  I?  The  low  people  from  whom  I  have 
rescued  you,  acknowledge  it  openly  enough!" 

"Oh,  Wilbur  for  shame,"  her  cheeks  blazing  with  the 
implied  insult  to  her  father;  "you  can't  be  so  lost  to  decency 
as  to  compare  two  such  things  together.     Spare  your  wife!" 

"Well  I  don't  see  any  use  in  making  such  a  d — d  fuss  about 
a  trifle.  What  do  you  imagine  men  are  made  of?  You  will 
soon  have  your  eyes  opened  if  you  expect  to  find  perfection  in 
New  York.  Just  let  me  alone,  my  dear  wife,  and  don't  think 
yourself  a  martyr,  or  put  on  any  of  those  saint-like  airs,  or 
you  will  drive  me  further  and  further  from  you. 

"God  pity  me!''  she  moaned  under  her  breath,  as  he  took 
up  his  hat  and  overcoat,  and  went  out,  too  vexed  to  even  say 
good-night. 

And  this  then  was  her  future!  To  live  with  a  man,  whom 
she  .still  loved  desperately,  and  of  whom  she  was  madly  jeal- 
ous, knowing  that  he  came  to  her  aras  tainted  with  the 
poisonous  embraces  of  the  vilest  of  humanity;  knowing  this, 


and  at  the  same  time  bringing  forth  into  the  world  children 
with  the  taint  upon  them,  yet  knowing  she  must  see  it  all,  and 
suffer  in  absolute  silence  and  helplessness.  Well  thank  God 
then,  her  babe  was  dead,  out  of  such  a  world !  But  yet  she 
loved  him,  aye,  better  than  her  life.    That  was  the  curse  of  it! 

Months  grew,  and  grew  into  years.  She  used  to  feel  that 
she  had  one  great  boon  left,  that  she  was  his  lawful  wife,  and 
not  one  of  the  wretched  creatures  she  saw,  as  they  passed  and 
repassed  beneath  her  window.  She  was  very  quiet  and  made 
few  if  any  acquaintances. 

The  years  began  to  drop  away,  and  Alice  was  removed  from 

her  rooms  at  the  Hotel  to  a  far  more  common  one  down 

in  town.  Wilbur  pleaded  lack  of  money;  and  she  got  to  see 
him  so  seldom,  that  she  feared  to  drive  him  further  away  by 
utteriog  one  word  of  remonstrance  or  reproof  Her  health 
failed,  until,  her  very  nearest  and  dearest  would  not  have 
recognized  the  pale,  wasted,  forlorn  creature  as  the  once  beau- 
tiful Alice,  Bishop  Marsden's  daughter. 

In  all  this  time,  she  had  never  seen  Wilbur's  mother,  to 
know  her.  At  first  excuses,  and  at  last  curses  were  heaped 
upon  her,  if  she  asked  the  cause  of  this. 

His  prudent,  worldly  mother  had  resolved  upon  a  certain 
course  to  pursue,  and  in  that  path,  she  scrupled  not  to  force 
her  son  to  fling  from  him  this  "low  'jMormon'  creature,  with- 
out culture  and  without  style,"  who  had  dared  to  inveigle  her 
only  son  into  such  a  disgraceful  marriage. 

One  Christmas  Eve,  five  years  after  their  ill-fated  marriage, 
Alice  sat  looking  into  her  fire,  going  over  in  her  mind,  the 
happy  scene  she  remembered  so  well,  on  that  evening  five 
years  back. 

"For  a  wise  and  glorious  purpose. 
Thou  hast  placed  me  here  on  earth," 

rang  the  words  of  the  beautiful  hymn  through  her  mind. 

"Oh,  God  forgive  me,  how  I  have  betrayed  my  own  soul," 
muttered  the  poor  creature,  as  she  clasped  her  trembling  fin- 
gers over  her  aching  heart. 

"What,  merciful  Father,  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  all?" 

As  in  answer  to  her  question  a  sharp  knock  rang  through 
the  room. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  eagerly  greeted  her  husband,  who 
came  quietly  and  coldly  into  the  room. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  "sit  down  a  moment.  I  want  to  speak 
with  you  on  a  matter  of  business. ' '  Alice  sat  down  with  a 
strange,  sad  wonder.  "Now,  Alice,  I  have  got  a  paper  here 
which  will  untie  the  hateful  bond  which  has  galled  us  both 
for  so  long;  it  is  quite  legal  and  valid.  You  see,  it  is  a  little 
over  a  year  since  we  have  lived  together,  and  so  the  divorce  is 
quite  honest  and  aboveboard.  I  don't  wish  to  act  the  villain 
in  a  low  tragedy,  and  have  your  throat  cut,  but  deal  honorably 
and  frankly  with  you.  Now  be  a  sensible  woman,  for  I  am 
sure  you  could  have  expected  nothing  else  but  this  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  a  marriage;  and  from  such  a  low,  degraded 
people  as  you  have  sprung,  with  your  vile  polygamous  origin, 
you  would  certainly  be  surprised  at  my  long-suffering  and 
patience  with  you.     Now  isn't  that  all  right?" 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  wronged,  wrecked  married 
life,  Alice  unloosed  her  tongue  and  poured  out  upon  his  head, 
the  pent-up  bitterness  of  her  heart.  At  last  she  uttered  with 
scornful  emphasis,  the  words,  "To  think  that  I  left  my  virtu- 
ous, happy  home,  for  so  honorable  a  man  as  yourself" 

Then,  having  spent  her  anger,  she  commenced  to  tremble 
and  weep,  and  finally  in  a  very  agony  of  grief  and  despair, 
she  fiung  herself  at  his  feet,  and  begged  as  for  dear  life,  for 
him  to  spare  her  that  last  awful  blow.      "What  Aauel,  but  you 
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on  this  whole  wide,  desolate  earth?  Am  I  not  the  mother  of 
j'our  babe?  Oh,  see  me  here.  Wilbur  I  will  go  away,  and 
shall  never  let  you  be  troubled  again  with  my  presence.  Only 
let  me  keep  with  mc  the  one  blessing  of  your  name.  Be  mer- 
ciful to  me.  Not  that,  Wilbur,  not  that!"  And  she  rocked 
to  and  fro  on  the  floor  with  piteous  grief. 

He  had  sat  at  the  little  table,  folding  and  unfolding  a  bit  of 
paper,  never  looking  at  her. 

"Well,  Alice,"  he  said  at  last,  "you  can  certainly  make  a 
man  most  d — d  uncomfortable.  I  tell  you  the  thing  is  done. 
Done  already.  Do  you  hear?  I  am  going  to  be  married 
shortly  to  a  lady  of  my  own  rank  in  life;  and  you  wouldn't 
have  me  commit  bigamy,  would  you?  You  must  remember 
this  isn't  your  d — d  Mormon  Utah  where  Christian  men  do 
such  things. 

"No,"  .she  said  so  wearily  and  so  faintly,  "this  isn't  Utah." 

Then  getting  up  on  her  feet,  she  stood  a  moment,  reeled, 
and  fell. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  leaving  the  servant  with  her,  he  hur- 
ried away,  muttering,  "Nothing  low  nor  dishonorable  about 
that,  as  I  can  see;  and  yet  she'd  kick  up  such  adevil  of  arow. 
Well,  thank  Gcjd,  (oh,  sacrilege  of  Christian  men!)  that's  over 
with."  And  so,  year  by  year,  down  and  still  further  down, 
went  Alice's  own  chosen,  baleful  star. 

She  would  creep  around  the  streets  Wilbur  frequented,  and 
see  him,  happy,  joyous,  wedded  and  wealthy. 

"Why  should  I  suffer,  and  he  be  happy?"  she  would  moan. 

I  cannot  follow  the  wretched  creature  through  the  awful 
slums  of  vice  and  wickedness  into  which  her  grief,  reckless 
despair  and  abject  poverty  at  last  dragged  her.  Only  the  sor- 
rowing angel  who  clung  with  an  enfeebled  grasp  to  her,  ever 
knew  the  full  extent  of  her  guilt,  her  sufferings  and  her  misery. 
She  never  told  them  in  any  aftertime;  and  so  we  will  draw  the 
filmy  veil  of  charity  over  her,  studded,  let  us  hope,  with  bright 
stars  of  divine  forgiveness  and  mercy! 

******«■**» 

ri!tcen  years  from  that  well-remembered  Christmas  Eve  in 
Bishop  JMarsden's  homely,  cosy  sitting-room,  the  evening  train, 
with  an  emigrant-car  attached  came  into  the  depot,  and 
unloosed  its  living  freight  into  a  wild,  whirling,  maddening 
snow-storm.  People  hurried  into  cabs  and  street-cars,  and  few 
there  were  who  ventureil  to  face  the  elements  as  they  flung 
the  blinding  snow-flakes  in  every  direction. 

One  woman  stumbled  out  of  the  dim  emigrant  car,  and 
found  her  way  off'  the  platform,  fighting  the  fast-falling  snow, 
as  she  started  across  the  street,  and  on  up  into  the  town.  She 
seemed  very  weak  and  feeble,  and  would  sometimes  stumble 
almost  to  her  knees.  But  she  was  not  drunk,  for  she  neither 
reeled  nor  staggered.  She  was  muttering  to  herself,  and 
seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fierce  war  of  elements  about 
lier. 

"Fifteen  years — years.  Hump!  Fifteen  centuries.  Want 
and  misery,  that  belongs  to  me.  What's  love  and  light? 
Love  for  such  as  me. —  They  are  all  warm  and  light — singing 
and  warmth.  But  not  for  me. —  What  Avould/orter  .say — " 
And  as  though  overcome  by  the  blessed  name,  she  leaned 
against  a  friendly  lamp-post,  and  cried,  so  pitifully  and  wear- 
icdly.  Not  as  one  with  any  strength  for  passionate  grief,  but 
like  a  child  worn-uut  with  its  .sorrow. 

The  street  lamp  shone  full  upon  the  face,  and  oh  the  misery 
of  it!  The  form  was  clad  in  thin  scanty  garments,  a  poor  rem- 
nant of  a  shawl  fluttered  and  to.s.scd  with  the  fierce  wind,  was 
round  the  still  slojiing  shoulder.s.  The  frame  was  destitute  of 
flesh,  and  seemed  almost  as  though  the  wind  would  toss  the 


slender,  wasted  form  hither  and  thither.  The  face  was  pale 
and  ghastly,  except  where  the  cold  wind  had  caught  and  dyed 
the  protruding  cheek-bones,  chin  and  nose  with  blue,  icy  fin- 
gers. The  eyes  were  sunken  and  looked  out  from  under  her 
pallid  brow  with  the  dim  unreal  look  of  a  dying  person.  And 
above  her  brow  fluttered  and  tossed  a  few  wild,  thin  and  fine, 
light-brown  locks.  Hollow,  wasted  cheeks  and  drawn,  quiver- 
ing, colorless  lips,  made  a  picture  of  bodily  and  mental  despair 
which  would  have  made  the  most  hardened  heart  ache  with 
misery.  But  out  of  the  eye  looked  no  reckless  devil,  and  bit- 
terest woe  seemed  the  only  occupant  of  the  saddened  mind. 

She  drew  away  at  last  from  the  post,  and  started  on  again. 

"The  old  house — eight  blocks  up — then  down. —  Lights  and 
warmth.     For  such  as  me?     Oh,  no,  no,  no!" 

Down  at  the  Bishop's,  the  cosy  sitting-room  was  filled  with 
light  and  warmth. 

The  carpet  was  changed  for  a  more  pretentious  three-ply; 
the  chairs  were  walnut,  the  room  was  hung  with  several  pic- 
tures, and  the  windows  were  lace-shaded.  But  the  old  organ 
stood  at  its  post  with  honor  and  age  around  it.  The  grou]) 
round  the  open  grate,  with  its  gleaming  coal-fire,  was  not 
much  altered. 

Still  grandly  erect  and  nobly  stern,  sat  the  faithful  Bishop, 
crowned  with  the  pale  Winter  of  seventy  years.  He  clasped 
his  hands,  one  on  each  arm  of  his  chair,  and  sat  listening  to 
the  pleasant  talk  of  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

According  to  custom,  all  were  there  who  could  be  there. 
Aunt  Martha  sat  knitting,  her  face  still  sharp  bi  ■.  kindly;  and 
near  the  organ  sat  patient,  sweet  Hepsey  vrith  her  clear  face 
almost  transparent  with  the  spiritual  beauty  that  shone  through 
every  feature.  She  was  gray  and  faded,  and  the  eyes  which 
had  receded  beneath  the  brow  that  fatal  night,  had  never 
altered,  unless  the  3'ears  had  deepened  the  hollow  look.  Mar- 
eia  sat  near  her  mother,  and  was  grown  stout  and  motherly. 

Joseph  was  not  there,  nor  Milton.  One  was  dead,  the  other 
on  a  foreign  mission.  A  heavily-bearded  man,  who  certainly 
must  be  Orson,  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  grate  to  his 
father,  nursing  a  bonny  child  on  each  knee.  Children  and 
half-grown  youngsters  crowded  about  in  every  available  corner. 

Aunt  Martha  gets  up  to  pull  down  the  window  blimls,  and 
Hep.sey  says  gently,  "Martha,  don't  pull  them  down  to-night. 
Someway,  I  can't  bear  to  shut  out  the  night  this  Christmas 
Eve. 

"What  a  notion,''  says  Aunt  Martha.  "The  very  kind  of 
a  night  we  want  to  shut  out.     Suppose  some  tramp  should — ' ' 

"Let  the  blinds  be,  Martha,''  saj's  the  Bishop  quietly,  and 
the  light  still  pours  in  a  restless  flood  over  yard  and  sidewalk 
from  the  two  windows. 

Then  the  talk  turns  on  the  coming  Christmas  and  two  or 
three  little  neglected  details  are  talked  over  and  arranged. 

The  Bishop  pushes  back  his  chair  at  last  and  says,  "Let  us 
bow  the  knee  in  prayer,"  and  out  over  the  whirling  storm  goes 
the  deep  pleading  tones,  borne  on  the  lips  of  waiting  angels  to 
the  gracious  throne  above. 

"Bless  the  poor  and  the  needy,  the  sick  and  the  affiieted, 
and  comfort  the  hearts  of  those  that  mourn.  Be  a  Stay  and  a 
staif  to  the  aged,  and  a  guide  to  the  youth." 

Outside  a  white  face  looks  in  at  the  bright  window  and 
moans  feebly.  The  deep  voice  goes  on,  "Bless  the  Relief 
Societies,  and  Improvement  Associations  and  those  who  labor 
for  the  welfare  of  Zion." 

The  figure  outside  wanders  about  aimlcs.sly  around  the  house. 
And  the  blessed  voice,  so  lowly  in  its  childlike  humility  con- 
tinues, "Bless  thy  servant,  with  his  wives  and  children,  his 


flocks  and  heiils,  and  all  Thou  hast  given  unto  him."  Then 
the  Lamanites  and  the  return  to  the  Center  Stake  of  Zion,  are 
remembered.  And  at  la.st,  the  solemn  words,  "For  Thine  be 
the  kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory,  forever,  and  ever, 
Amen,"  are  breathed,  and  a  general  murmur  of  Amen,  and 
the  rustle  of  rising  forms,  drowns  the  noise  of  the  opened  out- 
side kitchen-door.  When  all  is  quiet,  the  Bishop  commences 
the  hymn  "Oh,  my  Father,  Thou  that  dwellest,"  and  Marcia 
([uietly  oi^en.?  the  organ,  and  soon  the  glorious  hymn  swells 
with  rich  harmony  through  the  room. 

"For  a  wise  and  glorious  purpose. 
Thou  hast  placed  me  here  on  earth." 

And  Martha's  oldest  girl  who  sat  nearest  the  kitchen-door, 
whispers  to  her  grandmother,  that  she  heard  something  fall  in 
the  kitchen. 

"Its  the  cat,  dear.  Go  and  see  what  she's  done."  And  in 
another  moment,  the  child  ran  in  and  not  daring  to  interrupt 
the  singing,  whispered  excitedly  to  her  grandmother. 

"Oh,  Grandma,  there's  a  woman  out  there,  fallen  down  on 
the  floor  and  I  guess  she's  dead." 

Trembling  all  over,  Hepsey  goes  out,  and  with  an  instinctive 
movement  calls  out,  "Oh  Alice,  can  it  be  Alice?  have  you 
come  back?" 

In  the  instant  confusion,  the  poor  fallen  woman  rouses  and 
looks  around  her.  At  last  they  led  the  poor  changed  Alice 
into  the  sitting-room,  where  stands  the  Bishop,  with  a  set, 
solemn  expression  on  his  aged  face,  and  as  her  mother  leads 
her  up  to  him,  the  woman  falls  at  his  feet,  kissing  them  in 
very  frenzy. 

"Alice,"  can  it  be  Alice,  we  almost  ask  ourselves,  "Ahce, 
have  you  come  home  with  a  hardened  heart,  or  have  you  come 
home  repentant  and  willing  to  serve  the  Lord?"  Only  the 
stern  query,  no  word  as  to  her  past,  with  its  evident  misery 
and  probable  guilt. 

And  she  answers  faintly,  "Oh  father,  if  I  am  only  worthy 
to  serve  God.     But  you  don't  know,  you  don't  know!" 

Up  to  his  bosom  he  lifts  the  wasted,  ill-clad  creature  and 
bows  his  head  over  her  thin  scanty  locks,  and  murmurs  almost 
inaudibly,  "Let  God  be  thanked  for  His  mercy!" 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  unearthly  happiness  in  the 
mother's  face,  as  she  stood  quivering  over  the  father  and  his 
child.  Then  at  last,  she  once  more  took  Alice  in  her  own 
arms,  and  called  her  the  sweet  names  of  her  babyhood. 

"My  daughter,"  at  length  said  the  Bishop  when  all  was 
quiet  once  more,  "You  have  sinned,  but  let  us  hope,  not  past 
redemption.  Your  life  must  henceforth  be  one  "of  greatest 
humility  and  repentance;  and  .vou  will  bear  through  all  eter- 
nity the  burdens  you  placed  upon  yourself  by  your  own  wilful 
wickedness.  But  thank  God!  You  have  come  back  repent- 
ant, and  much  may  be  atoned  for  by  your  future  conduct.  The 
Law  is  God!  But  God  is  merciful!  Thank  and  serve  Him 
forever! 

"Well,"  softy  muttered  Aunt  Martha,  her  tears  meanwhile 
belying  the  sharpness  of  her  words,  "I  suppose  the  fatted 
calf  will  be  killed,  and  the  prodigal  will  be  first-best.  Always 
the  way." 

But  when  people  wonder  why  Bishop  Mansden's  daughter, 
who  ran  away  and  returned  so  terribly  changed,  seems  always 
so  full  of  humility  and  seldom  goes  from  her  home,  Aunt 
Martha's  fatted  calf  proves  to  be  very  lean  and  poor. 

In  the  faded  blue-bell  eyes,  there  still  lingers  a  fiiint  light, 
as  though  the  closing  of  those  fatal  glittering  gates  had  ht  up 
in  her  soul  a  .scanty  gleam  from  God's  presence,  to  show  the 
weary  feet  the  steps  upward  and  onward  to  reach  once  more 


the  narrow,  secluded  path,  from  which  she  went  so  recklessly 
down. 

And  so  humble,  without  any  tie,  but  the  now  appreciated 
bond  of  filial  love,  pointed  at  as  an  example  for  those  who 
would  adopt  the  same  course,  pitied  and  almost  unnoticed, 
lives  in  her  solemn  heart-retirement,  she  who  was  once  called, 
"Bishop  Marsden's  pretty  daughter." 


THE    TWO     LITTLE     STOCKINGS. 


Two  LITTLE  stockings  hung  side  by  side. 

Close  to  the  fireplace  broad  and  wide. 

"Two?"  said  Saint  Nick,  as  down  he  came, 

Loaded  with  toys  and  many  a  game, 

"Ho,  ho!"  said  he,  with  a  laugh  of  fun, 

"I'll  have  no  cheating,  my  pretty  one, 

I  know  who  dwells  in  this  house,  my  dear, 

There's  only  one  little  girl  lives  here.  ' 

So  he  crept  up  close  to  the  chimney  place. 

And  measured  a  sock  with  a  sober  face. 

Just  then  a  little  note  fell  out 

And  fluttered  low  like  a  bird  about, 

"Aha  !  what's  this?"  said  he,  in  surprise. 

As  he  pushed  his  specs  up  close  to  his  eyes, 

And  read  the  address  in  a  child's  rough  plan. 

"Dear  Saint  Nicholas,"  so  it  began  ; 

"The  other  stocking  you  see  on  the  wall 

I  have  hung  for  a  poor  girl  named  Clara  Hall. 

She's  a  poor  little  girl,  but  very  good. 

So  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  kindly  would 

Fill  up  her  stocking,  too,  tfl-night. 

And  help  to  make  her  Christmas  bright. 

If  you've  not  enough  for  both  stockings  there, 

Please  put  all  in  Clara's,  I  shall  not  care." 

Saint  Nicholas  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye. 

And,  "God  bless  you,  darling,"  he  said  with  a  sigh. 

Then  softly  he  blew  through  the  chimney  high, 

A  note  like  a  bird's,  as  it  soars  on  high, 

When  down  came  two  of  the  funniest  mortals. 

That  ever  were  seen  this  side  earth's  portals. 

"Hurry  up,  said  Saint  Nick,  "and  nicely  prepare 

All  a  little  girl  wants  where  money  is  rare. 

Then,  oh,  what  a  scene  there  was  in  that  room, " 

Away  went  the  elves,  but  down  from  the  gloom, 

Of  the  sooty  old  chimney  came  tumbling  low, 

A  child's  whole  wardrobe,  from  head  to  toe. 

How  Santa  Claus  laughed,  as  he  gathered  them  in 

And  fastened  each  one  to  the  .sock  with  a  pin. 

Right  to  the  toe  he  hung  a  blue  dress, 

"She'll  think  it  came  from  the  sky,  I  guess," 

Said  Saint  Nicholas,  smoothing  the  folds  of  blue 

And  tying  the  hood  to  the  stocking  too. 

When  all  the  warm  clothes  were  fastened  on. 

And  both  little  so'cks  were  filled  and  done. 

Then  Santa  Claus  tucked  a  toy  here  and  there. 

And  hurried  away  to  the  frosty  air, 

Saying,  "God  pity  the  poor  and  bless  the  dear  child 

Who  pities  them  too,  on  this  night  so  wild." 

The  wind  caught  the  words  and  bore  them  on  high 

Till  they  died  away  in  the  midnight  sky, 

While  Saint  Nicholas  flew  through  the  icy  air. 

Bringing  "peace  and  good  will''  with  him  everj^vhere. 
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HOV^    HE    A^TAS    SAVED. 


"XTHIAT  a  foolish  child   you  are,  Maud,   trying  to  coax 
»»     those  heartsease  into  bloom .    Don't  you  know  it's  not 
the  season?" 

As  Charles  Wilmer  spoke,  he  stretched  his  long  legs  com- 
fortably over  the  lounge,  and^  looked  at  his  sister  with  the 
calm  superiority  which  nineteen  years,  and  a  college  course, 
usually  gives  to  tlie  only  boy  in  a  family. 

Maud,  a  sweet- looking  girl  of  sixteen,  seemed  rather  uncer- 
tain herself  as  to  the  success  of  her  experiment,  as  she  bent 
over  the  box  of  plants  in  a  window. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  bloom,"  she  said. 
"I've  chosen  young  plants,  and  I  give  them  a  hot-house 
atmosphere.  How  do  you  suppose  they'll  find  out  the  differ- 
ence between  Winter  and  Summer,  when  they  never  feel  the 
cold?  I've  just  set  my  heart  on  a  boquetof  heartsease  and 
snowdrops  for  Christmas  Day." 

"You'll  be  disappointed!  Oh  bother!"  he  added,  3'awning, 
"if  this  isn't  the  dreariest,  dullest  house  since  father's  been 
laid  up  with  rheumatic  fever,  and  mother  never  comes  down  of 
an  eve'ning!" 

"Why,  Charles,  you  ought  to  be  glad  that  father  is  better. 
How  could  mamma  leave  him  when  he  needs  her  all  the  time? 
I  msure  I  do  all  I  can  to  amuse  you." 

"Nonsense,  I  don't  complain,"  he  answered,  "only,  all  the 
same,  it's  awful  dull  for  a  fellow  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
college  life.  I'll  be  glad  when  the  holidays  are  over.  You're 
a  good  little  soul,  missy,  but  then  you  know  you're  not  exactly 
the  liveliest  of  companions.  It's  getting  dark;  suppose  you 
light  the  lamp,  and  give  me  a  few  chapters  of  Stanley's 
Explorations." 

She  obeyed,  as  she  usually  did,  for  she  loved  her  brother 
with  her  whole  warm  heart,  but  he  kept  her  in  a  constant  state 
of  anxiety..  She  had  not  read  many  chapters,  however,  before 
he  called  out, — 

"There!  there!  that  will  do;  I  believe  Stanley's  a  humbug. 
What's  the  hour?" 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  jumped  up  from  the  lounge  and 
walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  gazing  out. 

"You  are  surely  not  going  out  to-night,  Charles?"  asked 
his  sister,  anxiously. 

"I'm  surely  going  to  do  that  very  thing.  I'd  like  to  know 
why  I  shouldn't  knock  around  town  of  an  evening  instead  of 
being  jTenned  up  here,  and  going  to  bed  with  the  chickens?  " 

"You  know  very  well  how  angry  papa  would  be  if  he  knew 
how  often  you  go  out,  and  how  late  you  stay.  It  was  nearly 
twelve  when  you  got  home  last  night.  If  you  go,  I  must  tell 
mamma." 

"Very  well,  Miss  Telltale!"  he  cried  out  angrily.  "Go  ahead, 
and  have  a  row  kicked  up.  It's  just  what  you  want,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  for  I'm  tired  of  being  watched  and  lect\ired, 
as  if  I  were  a  child  of  six  years  old  !" 

"Unjust,  unkind,"  she  murmured,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"You  know  I  don't  want  to  tell.  I  almost  froze  to  death  last 
night  sitting  in  the  hall  waiting  for  you.  And  then  you  looked 
and  talked  so  queerly  when  you  did  come  home." 

"Cold,  child,  that  was  all,  "  he  said,  getting  very  red.  "But 
what's  the  use  of  j'our  sitting  up  to  let  me  in?  Leave  the 
hall-door  unlocked,  and  then  I  won't  be  any  trouble." 

"I  promised  mamma  faithfully  I  would  lock  the  hall-door 
every  night,  and  I  will  not  break  my  promise." 

Maud  spoke  with  decision,  and  her  brother  was  .silent. 

"Why  do  you  go  about  with  that  dreailful  Ira  Wilson?"  she 


continued.  "You  know  papa  warned  you  about  him.  He  told 
you  he  was  a  moral  leper  in  the  community,  and  that  he  never 
would  allow  him  to  enter  chis  house." 

"Stop,  now.  Miss  Maud !''  and  the  young  man's  flice  flushed 
with  anger.  "You  must  not  speak, against  my  friends.  Because 
you  and  father  are  unjustly  prejudiced  against  Ira,  is  no  reason 
I  should  see  with  your  eyes.  There  is  not  a  better  dressed, 
more  gentlemanly  young  man  than  he  in  this  whole  town!" 

"Nor  a  greater  drunkard,  spendthrift  or  gambler!"  retorted 
Maud. 

At  that  moment  a  whistle  was  heard  in  the  street.  IMaud 
noticed  it  and  put  her  hand  on  her  brother's  arm  as  if  to  detain 
him. 

"Don't  go,  Charles,  I  entreat  you?"  she  said,  imploringly. 
"Above  all  things  don't  go  with  that  bad  young  man.  Think 
how  it  would  grieye  both  father  and  mother  if  they  knew  this. 

"Just  this  once,  Maud."  He  was  moved  by  her  distress. 
"I  promised  the  fellows,  and  we're  only  going  to  have  a  read- 
ing at  Ira's  room.  That's  not  a  bad  way  to  spend  an  evening, 
is  it?  I'll  be  back  early,  I  give  you  my  word.  Don't  stay  in 
the  hall.  You  can  watch  from  the  window  of  your  room,  for 
it  overlooks  the  street,  and  it's  moonlight,  you  know." 

He  gave  her  a  hasty  kiss,  and  hurried  away. 

He  did  not  tell  his  sister  that  the  reading  was  to  be  from  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  worst  and  most  corrupt  of  modern 
French  novels,  diversified  by  hot  toddies  and  other  spirituous 
compounds 

Maud,  left  alone,  burst  into  tears.  It  was  not  only  the  agony 
of  seeing  her  brother  drifting  out  upon  the  breakers  of  sin, 
but  a  terrible  sense  of  responsibility  weighed  her  down.  Her 
parents  ought  to  be  told  ;  but  what  would  be  the  effect  on  her 
father,  in  his  weak  and  helpless  condition,  for  he  was  hardly 
yet  out  of  danger? 

Desolation  had  come  upon  their  once  happy  home,  but  they 
must  not  know  it  yet. 

"I  must  bear  it  alone,"  she  said,  half-aloud,  "for  even  if  I 
told  them,  it  wotdd  do  no  good.  Charles  would  cast  off  f;^ther's 
authority,  and  defy  him,  and  probably  would  leave  the  house. 
He's  just  in  the  mood  for  it  now,  and  those  vile  companions 
of  his  are  leading  him  into  all  kinds  of  dreadfid  associations.  " 

She  remembered  how  good  and  steady  her  brother  had  been 
until  the  last  month  or  two,  and  how  proud  her  parents  were 
of  him.     Surely  he  would  reform. 

Maud  crept  to  her  room,  slipped  on  a  warm  wrap|ier  and 
took  her  station  at  the  window.  The  poor  troubled  girl  in  her 
lonely  watch  remembered  one  Friend,  and  her  heart  went  up 
in  prayer.  She  prayed  as  she  had  never  prayed  before  in  her 
short  happy  life,  and  gradually  she  grew  more  hopeful. 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  she  heard  voices  and  a  con- 
fused sound  of  steps,  coming  down  the  street.  Surely  her 
lirdther's  riotous  companions  were  not  coming  that  way!  He 
had  always  slipped  into  the  house  cautiously  and  silently  when 
he  had  come  home  late,  and  no  one  had  been  with  him. 

The  voices  drew  nearer.  She  could  hear  oaths  and  discord- 
ant laughter.  By  the  moonlight  she  saw  three  men  staggering 
along  the  pavement.     They  stopped  in  front  of  the  house. 

"Come  in,  Ira,  and  I'll  show  you  the  picture,"  said  a  voice 
she  hardly  recognized  as  her  brother's,  so  thick  and  impeded 
was  his  utterance. 

"No,"  answered  another,  in  the  same  drunken  tones.  "Want 
to  get  us  wooled  by  youi-  temperance  pa-pa,  do  you?  The 
atmosphere  in  there  don't  suit  us,  and  you  ain't  at  liberty  to 
invite  guests,  my  boy.  You're  not  your  own  master,  you  know, 
not  yet,  my  son  !" 


"You  shall  come  in.    I'll  show  you  I'm  my  own  master!" 

Maud,  stopping  one  terrified  minute,  saw  them  stagger  to 
tlie  steps.  She  flew  down  the  stairs,  through  the  hall,  and 
had  reached  the  door  and  unlocked  it  before  the  knocking  and 
ringing  began,  which  she  knew  would  rouse  the  household.  As 
she  threw  it  open,  Charles  stepped  upon  the  threshold,  saying: 

"Come  in;  I'll  show  .you  the  picture.  Aha,  my  dear,  you're 
a  trump!"  and  tried  to  kiss  her. 

She  slipped  from  him,  and  stood  in  the  open  door.  "You 
must  not  come  in,"  she  said  to  the  intoxicated  men,  who  were 
trying  to  steady  their  steps  by  leaning  on  each  other.  "My 
father  is  ill,  and  must  not  be  disturbed." 

She  shut  the  door  and  locked  it  in  their  faces.  In  his  half- 
drunken  stupor  Charles  gazed  at  her. 

"You  suit  my  friends,"  he  cried,  raising  his  voice,  "you 
mis' able,  mean  creature!  I'm  going  to  follow  em.  I  wouldn't 
stay  in  the  house  with  a  'sultin'  " 

He  made  a  few  steps  forward  and  stumbled  over  a  chair. 
3Iaud  heard  her  mother,  roused  by  the  noise,  coming  through 
the  corridor  above.     She  blew  out  the  lamp. 

"Is  that  you  down  there,  Maud?"  cried  her  mother.  "\Vhat 
is  that  noise,  and  what  are  you  doing  at  this  time  of  night  in 
the  hall?" 

"I  have  just  locked  the  door,  mamma.  I  sat  up  late  to-night. 
Thechair  has  just  fallen  down.    I  shall  go  to  bed  in  a  minute.  " 

She  waited  until  her  mother  returned  to  her  room,  and  then 
asked  her  brother  in  low,  stern  tones, — 

"Can  you  get  up  to  your  room  with  my  help?" 

He  had  been  somewhat  sobered  by  the  shock  of  his  mother's 
appearance,  and  without  speaking,  raised  himself  up  by  cling- 
ing to  her.  Step  by  step,  she  led  him  to  his  room,  where  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  dressed  as  he  was. 

Charles  remained  in  his  room  for  two  days,  under  plea  of 
sickness,  and  Maud  was  thankful  for  it.  When  he  did  leave 
his  room,  she  avoided  him  in  every  possible  way;  but  at  last 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  say, — 

"I  see  you're  disgusted  with  me,  Maud.  I  don't  blame  you. 
I  know  I'm  a  brute,  and  when  I  saw  my  mother  s  pale  face  on 
the  stairs  that  night,  I  wasn't  so  drunk  that  I  didn't  feel  con- 
science-smitten. Don't  be  too  hard  on  a  fellow.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  was  really  drunk,  and  I  don't  like 
the  experience  well  enough  to  try  it  again.  I  can't  be  tempted 
now. ' ' 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke.  She  took  it  and  believed 
him. 

Time  passed  quietly  until  Christmas  Eve.  Mr.  ^Yilmer  had 
so  far  recovered  his  usual  health  that  he  was  to  come  down  to 
dinner  the  next  day.  The  conduct  of  Charles  had  been  unex- 
ceptionable. But  the  day  before  Christmas,  he  was  restless 
and  absent-minded,  and  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  the  pres- 
ents his  sister  was  arranging  for  her  little  nephews  and  nieces 
who  had  arrived  that  day  to  spend  Christmas  with  the  family. 

"Look  here,  Maud!''  he  cried  out  suddenly.  "Do  you 
know  I've  forgotten  the  gold  thimble  I  was  to  get  for  mother? 
I'll  run  out  now  and  get  it.  ' 

"It's  too  late,  I  think,"  she  said.  "The  stores  must  all  be 
closed. ' ' 

"Xo,  not  all.  It's  Christmas  Eve,  and  some  of  them  are 
sure  to  be  open.     I  shall  be  back  directly." 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  intended  to  go  directly  to  a  jew- 
eller's shop  or  not,  but  he  took  a  street  which  led  in  front  of  a 
brilliantly-lighted  saloon.  He  craved  a  glass  of  wine.  If  he 
only  had  one,  his  depression  of  spirits  would  leave  him.  But 
then  his  solemn  promise  came  back  to  him.     He  stood  a  mom- 


ent hesitating,  and  just  then  two  young  men  were  on  the  point 
of  passing  him,  when  one  cried  out: 

"Hello!  Jack,  look  at  the  Peri  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  long- 
ing to  enter  and  wet  his  whistle,  but  kept  out  bj' — what?  Why, 
Charles,  my  boy,  who  thought  to  meet  you  on  forbidden 
ground?  You've  cut  the  Jolly  Club,  but  the  club  isn't  going 
to  be  cut ! ' ' 

He  gently  took  Charles  by  the  arm,  and  still  bantering  him 
on  his  "reform,"  quietly  led  him  into  the  saloon. 

Maud's  work  kept  her  so  busy  for  more  than  an  hour  that  she 
almost  forgot  that  Charles  was  absent.  She  was  beginning 
to  wonder  where  he  was,  and  to  grow  uneasy,  when  she  heard 
him  enter  the  hall,  and  with  rapid  steps  approach  the  parlor 
where  she  was  sitting  alone. 

She  looked  up,  and  uttered  a  terrified  cry  as  she  saw  his 
face,  pale  as  death,  and  his  shirt-front  and  hand  spotted  with 
blood. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  gasped.     "Are  you  hurt?" 

"No,  no.  Don't  be  frightened.  It's  not  my  blood,  but  Ira 
Wilson  has  been  killed  by  a  man  he  insulted ! ' ' 

He  fell  on  a  chair,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  Maud,  speechless  with  horror,  stood  beside 
him  until  he  became  composed  enough  to  tell  her  the  story  of 
the  tragedy. 

"The  man  was  a  stranger,"  he  said,  "and  Wilson  was  half- 
drunk,  and  very  quarrelsome.  We  were  all  drinking  together. 
and  he  said  something  that  Wilson  took  up,  and  then  the 
stranger  attacked  him.  We  tried  to  separate  them.  I  was 
holding  Wilson,  when  a  shot  was  fired,  and  he  fell  into  my 
arms,  livid  and  senseless!" 

"Were  many  people  present?"  Maud  asked. 

"The  saloon  was  crowded.  The  police  arrested  the  mur- 
derer. We  shall  all  be  summoned  as  witnesses  when  the  case 
is  tried." 

Blaud  looked  dismayed. 

"I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of,'  said  her  brother.  "You 
know  that  now  father  and  mother  will  learn  where  I  have  spent 
my  evenings.  The  trial  will  be  in  the  papers.  But  I  shall 
not  wait  for  this.     I  must  tell  them  to-night." 

He  obeyed  this  good  impulse,  and  his  parents  learned  of 
the  precipice  on  which  their  son  had  been  standing.  But  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  blame  his  sister  for  the  concealment 
of  his  conduct. 

"She  did  it  to  save  you  from  pain,"  he  said,  "and  she's  the 
best  girl  that  ever  lived,  as  well  as  the  most  unselfish.  I  should 
have  gone  to  the  dogs  entirely  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her." 

Christmas  was  not  a  very  happy  day  to  the  family.-  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilmer  were  still  smarting  from  the  revelation  of 
their  son's  sins.  As  for  him  the  tragedy  he  had  witnessed  left 
au  ineffaceable  impression  upon  liis  mind  which  he  could  not 
cast  off. 

Perhaps  Maud  was  the  only  one  who  was  really  happy;  for 
a  load  had  been  taken  from  her  mind  by  her  brother's  confes- 
sion. 

"So,  after  all  your  pains,  j'ou  didn't  coax  your  heartsease 
into  bloom,  missy,"  he  said  to  her,  half-smiling,  as  they  stood 
in  the  parlor  awaiting  the  guests  who  were  to  spend  Christmas 
evening  at  Blr.  Wilmer's. 

"No,  she  said  softly,  "not  the  purple  and  gold  flower  I 
wanted  for  my  dress.  But  I  have  another  heartsease, 
Charles,"  looking  up  at  him  with  e.ves  full  of  tenderness,  "a 
royal  flower,  blooming  in  my  heart,  and  my  brother's  reform- 
ation has  planted  it  there.  It  is  a  precious,  God-given 
treasure,  and  I  pray  that  it  may  never  be  blighted!" 
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':§  LL  right-thinking  people  admire  moral  courage. 
f   It  is  a  quality  more  rare,  and  therefore  more  to 
'^   be  prized  than  ph}'sical  courage.      Yet  no  char- 
acter is  perfect  which  is  deficient  in  moral  train- 
ing.    The  training  which  Latter-day  Saints  receive 
las  a  tendency  to  develop  this  quality  in  its  high- 
■'  ^    est  and  best  form.     It  appears  to  be  the  design  of  God 
Y'    to  make  us  a  people  who  shall  be  physically  and  morally 
brave.     Tire  prophet,  Joseph,  is  credited  with  saying  that  no 
coward   could   attain  unto   celestial   glory.      Experience  has 
proved  that  this  is  true. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  float  with  the  current. 

To  echo  popular  sentiment  and  join  with  the  majority  in 
praise  or  censure  of  an  individual  or  a  cause  requires  no  moral 
courage.  But  to  stand  alone,  unsupported  by  friendly  exam- 
ple or  encouragement  in  the  midst  of  a  scoffing  crowd,  and 
say  and  do  those  things  which  expose  one  to  ridicule,  calls 
forth  moral  courage. 

Take,  for  example,  a  youth  who  is  thrown  in  the  midst  of 
companions  wh(.)  use  vulgar  language,  or  who  smoke  or  chew 
tobacco,  or  drink  beer  or  strong  drink,  or  speak  lightly  of  vir- 
tue, he  must  possess  moral  courage  to  resist  the  influence  of 
their  examples;  for  if  he  should  refuse  to  indulge  in  these 
vices,  he  subjects  himself  to  their  criticisms,  derision  and 
sneers. 

For  the  lack  of  this  courage  many  fall  into  sin. 

They  have  not  enough  strength  of  character  to  say,  "JVo,  I 
will  not  be  guilty  of  these  mean  acts." 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  young  people  of  amiable  char- 
acter aud  possessing  many  estimable  qualities  fail  on  these 
points.  They  arc  naturally  desirous  of  pleasing  their  friends 
and  gratifying  their  wishes.  It  is  easier  for  them  to  say  Yes, 
than  to  say  Xo. 

But  this  pliancy  of  disposition  frequently  leads  to  serious 
consequences. 

Instead  of  following  that  standard  of  conduct  and  honor 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  own  consciences  tells  them  is 
right,  they  lay  that  aside  and  adopt  the  standard  of  their 
companions.  In  this  way  a  standard  of  false  .shame  and  false 
pride  is  set  up,  and  all  for  want  of  the  moral  courage  which 
has  no  fear  of  being  thought  singular. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  by  yielding  to  the 
examples  of  evil  companions,  however  numerous  they  may  be, 
any  one  can  gain  true  respect;  or  to  suppose  that  by  sticking 
to  true  principles  and  correct  habits  one  will  lose  the  good 
opinion  of  those  whose  friendship  is  of  value. 

To  be  steadfast  to  true  jirinciple  in  the  midst  of  temptation 
aud  evil  surroundings  calls  forth  the  highest  admiration  for 
the  moral  courage  exhibited. 

The  wicked  themselves,  though  they  may  ridicule  the  youth 
who  refuses  to  fall  in  with  their  practices,  secretly  admire  his 
strength  and  courage  when  he  declines  their  pressing  invita- 


tions to  be  one  with  them.  This  is  the  tribute  which  vice 
pays  to  virtue. 

The  want  of  moral  courage  leads  to  falsehood  and  treachery, 
as  well  as  to  vice. 

Where  this  quality  is  lacking  in  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  if  they  say  or  do  anything  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  said  or  done,  or  which  they  may  think  will  offend  their 
friends  or  incur  their  censure,  they  take  refuge  from  these 
consequences  in  falsehood.  They  either  deny  outright  what 
they  have  said  or  done,  or  they  prevaricate  about  it,  and  resort 
to  shifts  and  evasions  to  make  their  words  or  actions  appear  in 
another  light. 

Falsehood  is  the  moral  coward's  refuge. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  true  bo}'S  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  to  neither  speak  nor  do  anything  of  which  they  would 
be  ashamed;  but  if,  through  any  cause,  they  should  be  guilty 
of  any  wrong  words  or  acts,  how  much  better  it  is  to  frankly 
acknowledge  the  wrong  than  to  add  to  it  by  evasion  or  false- 
hood! People  may  condemn  the  language  or  the  deeds;  but 
they  cannot  fiiil  to  admire  the  candor  and  the  courage  which 
avoid  concealment  and  deceit. 

As  to  treachery,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  absence  of  moral 
courage  there  are,  in  the  history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
frequent  instances  of  their  having  suffered  from  this  cause. 
Time  and  time  again  have  their  rights  been  betrayed  by  men 
in  power  who  did  ncit  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  defence 
of  an  unpopular  religious  system  and  people. 

Ignorance  of  our  religion  and  character,  and  prejudice  born 
of  this  ignorance,  has  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble  to  the 
Saints;  but  equally  fruitful  in  mischief  has  been  the  fear  of  pub- 
lic men  to  tell  the  truth  which  they  knew  concerning  us  and 
to  extend  to  us  those  rights  whieh  they  knew  we  were  entitled 
to  and  deserved. 


M'l 


ORAL  courage  is  beautifully  illustrated  when  it  isexhib- 
ted  in  defending  an  unpopular  man  or  an  unpopular 
action  in  a  company  or  throng  when  it  would  appear  to  the 
interest  of  all  to  either  hold  their  tongues,  or  to  join  with  the 
crowd  in  condemnation  of  the  man  or  the  action.  We  know 
many  men  who  have  this  courage,  and  its  exhibition  in  this 
way  never  fails  to  excite  our  admiration.  Such  men  instinct- 
ively and  with  manly  courage  take  the  weaker  side.  If  two 
dogs  were  fighting,  their  sympathy  would  be  with  the  under 
dog.  If  a  man  were  assailed  in  their  presence,  instead  of 
joining  in  the  cry  against  him,  though  it  might  appear  to  be  to 
their  interest  to  do  so,  they  stem  the  stream  of  censure  or  con- 
demnation by  saying  what  they  can,  from  the  stand-point  of 
charity,  in  defence  or  extenuation  of  his  conduct  or  character. 
This  may  not  meet  with  favor,  but  if  done  in  the  right  spirit, 
it  is  fair  and  manly;  for  there  are  always  more  sides  than  one 
to  men's  characters  aud  actions. 

To  assume  this  attitude  frequently  requires  more  than  ordi- 
nary courage  among  us,  because  of  the  natural  desire  of  all 
true  Latter-day  Saints  to  be  united  with  their  brethren  and 
sisters  and  to  avoid  creating  suspicion  tliat  they  are  in  the  least 
symjiathy  with  any  condiKtt  that  is  not  in  strict  accord  with 
gospel  princii.iles. 

TN  connection  with  this  subject  of  Moral  Courage,  we  insert 
A  the  following  truthful  and  well-expressed  sentiments  from 
the  London  Jewish  Chronicle.  They  are  eijually  as  applicable 
to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  describe  our  position  as  well  as 
if  they  were  addressed  to  us  instead  of  the  Jews,  or  as  they 
are  here  called,  Israel; 


^ 


Now  the  whole  existence  and  mission  of  Israel  is  a  protest 
against  the  idea  that  the  at-cident  of  numbers  is  to  be  regarded 
as  decisive  in  shaping  the  higher  forms  of  human  conduct. 
Israel  is  in  a  minority  among  the  nations  ;  the  steadfast  fol- 
lowers of  Israel's  law  are  a  minority  among  their  own  people. 
But  what  of  that?  Right  and  wrong  have  nothing  to  do  with 
numbers.  They  are  founded  upon  an  eternal  and  immutable 
basis  of  their  owu.  Truth  does  not  become  falsehood  because 
the  multitude  is  against  you,  nor  falsehood  truth  because  the 
multitude  is  with  you.  Unless  we  mistake  the  meaning  of  our 
Bible  from  beginning  to  end,  what  is  it  all,  but  one  sustained 
refutation  of  the  theory  that  numbers  in  themselves  are  a 
guide  as  to  either  the  truth  or  the  light?  Why,  there  is  not 
one  illustrious  figure  of  all  those  that  people  the  deathless 
pages  of  the  book,  but  was  in  intellectiuil  or  spiritual  conflict 
with  the  majority  of  their  contemporaries.  Enoch,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses, — the  witnesses  might  be  cited  by  the  score. 
Do  you  suppose  the  prophets,  in  whom  the  Divine  fire  burned, 
had  the  majority  on  their  side?  The  majority  imprisoned 
them,  [lersecuted  them,  slew  them .  The  mure  they  walked  with 
(lod  in  their  generation,  the  more  their  generation  hated  them. 
But  they  kept  on  theircourse  undeterred,  and  theirwork  endures 
longer  than  their  lives. 


A    CHRISTMAS    SNOW-SLIDE. 


BY   KENNON. 


IT  is  about  twenty  years  since  I  heard  the  main  particulars  of 
the  narrative  which  now,  for  the  first  time, — as  I  believe — 
is  attempted  to  be  told  for  the  public  print.  And  the  manner 
and  circumstance  of  that  hearing  of  twenty  years  ago,  are  so 
inseparably  woven  with  the  story  itself  that  I  shall  not  apolo- 
gize for  making  them  serve  as  an  introduction. 


Twenty  years  ago,  dating  from  this  Christmas  Day,  the 
beautiful  vale  known  as  Parley's  Park  was  a  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Diamonds  and  Pearls.  Houses  it  had  so  few  that  they 
scarcely  broke  the  lovely  monotony  of  the  "snow-scape,''  and 
all  the  fences  were  buried  under  the  brilliant  mass.  The  town 
of  Park  City  was  not  yet  dreamed  of,  and  the  only  inhabitants 
of  the  region,  in  addition  to  the  ranchers — Snyders,  Kimballs 
and  Atkinsons — were  the  few  families  who  dwelt  within  a 
stockade  at  Johnson's  saw-mill. 

From  the  head  of  Silver  Creek  Canyon  to  the  little  fort  or 
stockade,  stretched  a  road  in  Summer  time;  but  on  the  Christ- 
mas Day  of  18(')7,  it  was  completely  lost  except  to  the  eye  of 
faith  which  was  partly  guided  and  encouraged  by  two  lines  of 
willow  wands  set  in  the  snow  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  road 
five  feet  beneath. 

A  sleigh  drawn  by  four  steaming  horses  was  slipping  now 
swiftly  now  toilsomely  over  the  glittering  crust  toward  the 
saw-mill.  The  sun  had  but  new-risen  over  hills  which  looked 
like  vast  mystic  cloud-banks  in  the  distance;  and  his  raj'S  gave 
no  warmth  though  they  kindled  a  myriad  of  tinted  lights. 

Most  of  the  occupants  of  the  huge  bo.x-sleigh  were  content 
to  nestle  amidst  the  straw  and  robes  with  which  it  was  liberally 
.supplied.  But  the  driver,  being  obliged  to  sit  upon  a  high 
seat  exposed  to  the  sharp  air,  bore  himself  so  quietly  and 
unmurmuringly  as  to  excite  the  emulative  admiration  of  a 
liomely,  round-faced  little  youngster,  whose  mother  would  fain 
have  kept  his  puggy  nose  under  a  buffalo  robe.  And  the 
urchin  begged  so  hard,  that  he  was  permitted  to  ride  with  the 
big  man  who  handled  four  lines  and  a  long  whip  with  such 
awe-inspiring  complacency. 

I  think  that  the  driver  did  not  at  first  appreciate  the  honor 


of  my  company.  He  said  no  word  of  displeasure  at  the  intru- 
sion ;  but,  judging  from  my  own  subsequent  experience  with 
small  boys,  the  expression  of  his  face  denoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  pity,  mingled  with  a  mild  measure  of  disgust. 

Confident,  as  boys  of  seven  or  eight  usually  are,  I  held  my 
place  and  watched  with  equal  awe  for  both  the  illuminated 
plain  and  the  masterful  manner  which  the  driver  had  of  lifting 
his  horses  out  of  a  drift  or  a  hole  as  often  as  they  broke  through 
the  crust.  I  soon  began  to  compliment  him  after  a  crude  but 
honest  fashion,  and  he  melted  by  slow  degrees  under  the 
warmth  of  childish  flattery.  He  had  a  cool  way,  when  a  horse 
plunged  almost  out  of  sight  into  a  drift,  of  stopping  the  crea- 
ture's floundering  with  a  word,  and  then  with  a  tight  rein  and 
a  brief  command  addressed  to  the  one  horse  personaJli/,  he 
carried  it  over  to  a  safe  footing.  For  this,  I  could  not  find 
sufficient  praise  in  my  limited  vocabulary;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  all  these  years,  I  recall  the  condescension  of  his  pale  black- 
bearded  face  as  he  listened  to  my  piping  voice. 

"My!  but  I'd  hate  to  be  lost  here  alone  at  night,"  1 
remarked  when  the  other  subject  began  to  fail  in  freshness. 

A  queer  look — intense,  self-communing,  self-sympathizing, 
I  fancy  it  to  have  been — stole  over  his  visage. 

"Would  you,  indeed?"  he  asked. 

And  after  I  had  descanted  in  reply  upon  all  the  imaginary 
horrors  of  such  a  situation,  he  said : 

"Little  boy,  take  a  good  look  all  around  this  snowy  waste. 
There  is  not  at  this  moment  any  house  in  sight.  Try  to  imag- 
ine that  miles  and  miles  and  then  scores  of  miles  away  is  the 
nearest  shelter;  that  you  are  alone  on  foot  at  night,  as  you 
have  said ;  that  somewhere  among  the  hills  a  war-pai-ty  of 
Indians  is  looking  for  you.  Keep  that  kind  of  picture  in  your 
mind,  and  this  evening  at  Johnson's  I'll  tell  you  a  true  story 
of  myself  when  I  was  sixteen  years  old." 

It  was  a  mental  luxury  of  self-torture  to  let  my  imagination 
run  riot  in  such  a  rich  field.  I  fancied  myself  the  hero  of  a 
thousand  adventures,  possible  with  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  my  new  acquaintance  had  given  me.  Most  of 
these  adventures,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  ended  fatally  for 
mysell' ;  and  I  believe  that  I  had  frozen  to  death  and  been 
killed  and  scalped  by  Indians  not  fewer  than  a  score  of  times, 
when  we  reached  our  destination. 

My  mind  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  very 
receptive  state  ;  and  that  night  sitting  before  a  mighty  fire- 
place, filled  with  gleaming,  sputtering  pine  logs,  I  heard  the 
grandest  tale  ever  brought  to  my  attention  up  to  that  time. 

Within  three  years  past,  my  thoughts  have  been  carried 
back  to  the  story  by  my  meeting  that  pale  and  still  black- 
bearded  man  at  a  railway  station  in  Utah,  whence  he  was 
departing  to  fill  a  mission  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  now  I  proceed  to  tell  it  as  well  as  I  can  remember  it. 
The  names  which  I  shall  give  are  fictitious  because  I  have  no 
ojiportunity  to  ask  the  jiermission  of  my  hero  to  bring  him  in 
his  proper  person  so  prominently  liefore  the  public.  Of  course 
the  language  and  the  arrangements  of  incidents  I  can  not  pre- 
tend to  foUuw  with  absolute  accuracy;  and  many  of  the  state- 
ments are  conclusions  arrived  at  in  my  own  mind  from  the 
bare  facts  modestly  related  by  my  friend,  who  told  the  story 
without  a  word  of  praise  for  himself  or  vindictive  derogation 
(if  anv  one  else. 


.Id.SEPii  KicHARiisoN,  the  principal  figure  of  this  story,  was 
born  in  South  Carolina.  His  father  and  mother  died  before 
he  was  five  years  old,  and  he  was  informally  adopted  by  his 
father's  brother.     Then  his  uncle  died,  leaving  a  young  widow 
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witli  substantial  property,  euc-umbered  only  by  her  solemn 
promise  at  the  death-bed  to  care  for  Joe  during  his  youth  and 
to  give  him  adequate  means  for  a  professional  education.  She 
had  no  children  uf  her  own  and  tor  a  time  Joe  was  the  exclu- 
sive recipient  of  her  lavish  aft'ection.  But  a  handsome  young 
widow,  childless,  and  with  land  and  "niggers"  was  not  to  be 
permitted  to  pine  away  her  life  in  lonely  regrets  for  the  lost 
husbaud  Harold.  And  one  day  she  walked  to  the  altar  with 
Thompson  Hill,  the  impecunious  offshoot  of  a  wealthy  house, 
who  "endowed  her  with  all  his  worldly  goods"  and  made  her 
none  the  richer  thereby. 

This  was  along  near  the  year  '49.  Joe  was  eleven  years  old, 
a  bright,  studious  boy,  with  his  heart  already  fixed  on  college. 
His  "Aunt  Livisa,"  as  he  called  her,  continued  to  treat  him 
with  the  utmost  kindness — a  kindness  which  her  new  husband 
Thompson  tried  in  vain  to  check  by  frequent  hints. 

Thompson  was  jealous  of  Joe,  because  the  boy  not  only 
occupied  a  moiety  of  Lovisa's  heart,  but  he  had  an  assured 
interest  in  the  property.  To  overcome  the  first  of  these  reasons 
for  jealousy,  Thomp.  felt  was  out  of  his  power  for  the  time 
being,  but  the  second  he  resolved  to  destroy  b3f  a  master- 
stroke. 

Ailventurous  spirits,  even  in  staid  communities,  were  already 
looking  to  the  far  West:  and  Thomp.  after  much  persuasion 
induced  Lovisa  to  sell  farms,  slaves  and  everything  else  of 
cumbersome  property,  in  preparation  for  removal  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi A' alley.  With  a  long  train  one  day  in  the  Spring-time 
they  started  on  their  journey;  and  after  weary  weeks  settled 
in  Iowa.  Here  they  heard  of  the  "Mormons,"  became  asso- 
ciated with  several  faithful  soul-,  and  Lovisa  and  Joe  accepted 
the  gospel.  Thomp.  declined  baptit-m  and  scoffed  all  that  he 
dared  ;  but  Lovisa  had  not  entirely  relinquished  control  of  her 
wealth,  and  his  opposition  was  not  violent. 

Lovisa  made  Joe  her  daily  confidant.  Together  they  talked 
of  the  necessity  for  gathering  up  to  Zion,  and  together  they 
decided  that  on  a  certain  day  Lovisa  should  broach  the  subject 
to  Thomp. 

When  the  latter  first  heard  the  determination  of  his  wife 
he  stormed  his  objections  and  refusal.  But  within  a  few  days 
he  showed  a  most  gratifying  compliance.  He  had  privately 
concluded  that  the  best  place  for  him  was  in  the  California 
gold  fields,  and  I  'tali  was  nearly  half  the  distance  to  that 
Eldorado. 

It  was  in  the  Summer  of  U^.'i.3  when  they  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  \'alleys  of  the  Mountains.  If  Joe  told  me  what 
company  of  the  Saints,  if  any,  they  came  in,  I  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  its  captain. 

They  reached  the  Salt  Lake  \'alley  in  the  early  Autumn;  but 
not  without  some  sorrow  to  Joe  at  least,  for  Lovisa  had  fallen 
into  a  serious  decline,  'i'honip.  had  told  her  b<'fore  they  had  yet 
crossed  the  State  of  Iowa  that  .she  must  go  with  him  to  Cali- 
fornia or  part  with  him  forever.  He  would  neither  remain  in 
I'tah  nor  consent  to  her  remaining  with  the  expectation  of  his 
return.  This  brutal  decision,  only  announced  to  her  after  they 
had  started  with  all  their  earthly  jios.sessions  and  when  she 
could  nut  feel  otherwi.se  than  unusually  dependent  upon  him, 
was  reiterated  to  her  every  day  until  she  became  worried  and 
weakened  beyond  expression.  This  anxiety,  coupled  with  tlie 
natural  hardships  of  tlie  journey,  affected  her  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  stop  ten  days  at  Sweetwater  for  her  to  recuper- 
ate. She  made  a  strong  and  temporarily  successful  effort  to 
rally;  but  when  they  reached  Salt  Lake  she  was  weaker  than 
ever  Ix'fore. 


At  this  time  Lovisa  begged  Thomp.  to  recoilsider  his  cruel 
determination.  She  promised  that  he  should  have  full  control 
of  the  remnant  of  her  wealth,  subject  only  to  provision  for 
Joe,  it  he  would  abandon  the  idea  of  going  to  California.  She 
would  never  annoy  him  with  her  religious  views,  but  would 
endeavor  to  make  him  happy  and  contented. 

Thomp.  was  too  cruel  to  accede  to  her  wish,  and  yet  not  base 
enough  to  make  any  disguise  of  his  purpose.  He  said  he 
would  go  as  soon  as  her  health  would  permit,  if  she  would 
accompany  him;  if  she  would  not.  go.  he  would  bid  her  an 
eternal  farewell  at  ot  once,  regardless  of  her  fragile  condition. 

The  pain  of  the  situation,  the  brutality  of  her  husband's 
decision,  worked  sudden  disaster  to  Lovisa,  and  in  less  than 
two  weeks  after  reaching  Zion  tlie  poor  creature  died. 

Joe  was  heart-broken.  He  was  now  alone  in  the  world  .so 
far  as  he  knew.  He  was  but  little  acquainted  witli  the  Saints; 
and  was  just  at  an  age  when  he  most  needed  companionship 
and  guidance. 

When  Lovisa's  wasted  body  was  buried,  Thomp.  made 
immediate  preparations  for  departure  and  insisted  that  Joe 
should  accomjiany  him.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  boy,  but 
felt  that  he  needed  him  to  make  his  own  possession  of  the 
property  unquestioned.  So  he  added  to  the  positive  require- 
ment which  he  laid  ujjon  Joe,  the  promise  that  the  youth 
should  be  educated  out  of  the  iiroceeds  of  the  property. 

It  was  an  hour  of  trial  for  the  boy.  He  did  not  seek  advice 
of  the  authorities,  because  the  life  and  organization  of  the 
oomni unity  were  all  strange  to  him.  I  am  even  afraid  that  he 
did  not  in-ay  for  guidance. 

Joe  ilreaded  to  leave  Salt  Lake,  princi|ially  because  of  his 
love  for  the  memoiy  of  his  aunt.  Pie  had  not  yet  learned  to 
value  the  gospel  for  itself  He  had  loved  it  as  much  because 
of  love  for  her  as  for  anj"  other  reason.  Now  that  she  was 
gone  his  teacher  and  monitor  was  gone,  and  he  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  worth  of  the  truth  in  such  a  crisis. 

At  first  he  positively  refused  to  listen  favorably  to  Thomp's 
proposal ;  but  as  the  man  skillfully  held  out  the  pro.spects  ot 
the  land  of  gold,  Joe  at  length  ]iersuaded  himself  that  Lovisa 
would  not  wish  him  to  lose  this  chance  to  share  in  her  property 
and  gain  education  and  wealth. 

And  so  he  accepted  the  offer  and  joined  in  the  |>reparati(5ns, 
which  were  rushed  with  all  possible  speed. 

The  season  was  entirely  too  late  for  any  paity,  and  espe- 
cially a  small  train,  to  Ijegin  such  a  trip,  and  Thom  p.  was  warned 
of  the  dangers  from  storms  and  possibly  hostile  Indians.  But 
his  anxiety  to  get  away,  and  his  natural  daring,  induced  him 
to  throw  caution  to  the  winds. 

It  was  the  first  of  November,  18.53,  when  Thompson  Hill, 
Joe  Richardson  and  three  or  four  other  gold-hunters,  fresh 
from  the  States,  left  Salt  Lake  with  their  mule  train. 

(_)nly  the  day  before,  word  had  come  of  the  massacre  by 
Indians  of  Lieutenant  (iunnison  and  six  or  eight  others  of  his 
paity  and  the  horrifying  news  spread  quickly  through  the 
town.  Upon  hearing  it  Thomp's'companions  wanted  to  post- 
pone the  expedition  until  Spring;  but  he  insisted  upon  going 
forward.  He  clinched  his  argument  by  showing  that  Gover- 
nor Young  was  already  sending  assistance  to  the  beleagured 
survivors  of  iiunnison's  jiarty,  and  that,  while  the  militia  and 
citizens  were  aroused  and  in  the  field  reaily  to  protect  travelers 
from  the  savages,  would  be  the  best  time  in  which  to  i)ass 
through  the  hostile  region. 

They  encountered  much  annoyance  from  the  growing  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  and  from  serious  delays  occasioned  by  the 
fears  of  some  of  the  jiarty  who  refused  to  proceed  in  critical 
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places  until  they  could  learn  that  no  hostile  Indians  infested 
the  route. 

As  they  advanced  and  began  to  look  more  forward  to  the 
conclusion  of  their  journey  than  back  to  the  beginning  of  it, 
Joe  felt  that  he  had  cut  himself  loose  from  the  dearest  and  best 
ties  remaining  on  his  young  life  after  his  aunt's  death.  With 
the  Saints  he  might  soon  have  found  a  home  and  friends;  with 
Thonip.  and  his  associates  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  feel 
contented.  The  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  Thomp.  took 
Lovisa's  loss,  his  seizure  of  the  property,  his  callousness  con- 
cerning his  inhuman  hastening  of  her  end  ;  all  combined  to 
make  the  boy  discontented  with  the  course  which  he  himself 
had  taken. 

They  were  now  far  beyond  the  chain  of  "Mormon"  .settle- 
ments and  pressing  further  into  the  depths  each  day. 

One  night  Joe  dreamed  that  he  saw  some  one  whom  he 
knew  to  be  his  mother,  though  in  his  waking  hours  he  had 
never  been  able  to  recall  her  features  to  his  mental  vision. 
She  seemed  to  be  standing  upon  a  large  white  stone  by  the 
side  of  a  crystal  stream  which  flowed  between  him  and  her; 
while  he  seemed  to  be  sunk  to  his  waist  in  a  morass.  She 
beckoned  to  him  and  then  she  called,  but  he  was  powerless  to 
extricate  himself  Then  on  a  shining  eminence,  overlooking 
the  entire  scene,  he  saw  his  Aunt  Lovisa.  Her  gaze  went  past 
liim  and  was  fixed  on  something  fir  beyond.  As  she  looked 
intently  and  anxiously,  she  cried: 

"Come  back,  dear  Joe,  for  1  see  a  fatal  slough  in  your  course 
if  you  keep  on." 

He  tried  to  crawl  out  but  failed. 

(_)nce  more  he  looked  at  his  mother  and  she  pointed  above 
liei'  own  head  to  liOvisa.  As  soon  as  his  gaze  was  transferred 
to  his  aunt,  she  folded  her  hands  and  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
said: 

"Pray  to  Heaven  for  help,  Joe." 

He  murmured  a  supplication  to  the  Lord  asking  that  he 
might  be  released  from  his  bondage  and  permitted  to  join  his 
loved  ones. 

The  moment  he  had  said  "Amen"  to  his  prayer,  he  was 
set  free.  Instead  of  being  in  a  morass  he  was  working  in  a 
harvest  field.. 

Far  in  the  distance  he  saw  his  mother  still  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  pellucid  stream,  and  his  aunt  looking  down  upon 
her  with  a  loving  glance.  They  seemed  much  further  away 
from  him  in  distance  and  yet  more  readily  accessible  than 
when  he  was  struggling  in  the  slough.  Now  that  he  was  free 
he  felt  that  he  could  easily  work  to  the  end  of  the  harvest 
field,  where  they  were  awaiting  him,  whenever  the  proper  time 
should  arrive.  He  was  pefectly  happy  in  his  lalior;  and  there 
the  dream  ended. 

AVhen  he  awoke,  the  thought  was  perfectly  clear  in  his  mind 
that  he  must  return  at  once  to  Zion.  And  be  knelt  and  prayed 
long  and  earnestly. 

He  knew  what  to  do;  it  was  a  strange  jjlan,  but  he  felt  per- 
fect confidence  in  it. 

As  soon  as  Thomp.  crawled  out  of  his  wagon,  Joe  said  to 
him: 

"Mr.  Hill,  I  am  going  back  to  Utah;  to  Salt  Lake,  I  mean. 
I  shall  start  this  morning.  If  you  will  give  me  two  mules  with 
provisions,  grain  and  camping  outfit,  I  shall  be  glad  to  acquit 
you  of  all  inilebtedness  to  me  on  account  of  Aunt  Lovisa  and 
Uncle  Harold's  property.  If  you  will  not  give  me  anything  I 
shall  still  start  back  and  my  fate  will  be  upon  your  head. ' ' 

Joe  felt,  when  he  had  finished  speaking,  that  his  face  was 
set  as  rigid  and  white  as  the  face  of  tiie  dead.     He  continued 


to  stare  at  Thomp.  with  solemn  glance,  and  the  man  fell  a 
trembling. 

Whatever  there  was  of  strength  or  mystery  in  Joe's  words 
and  manner  they  seemed  to  fill  Thomp.  with  awe.  He  gasped 
once  or  twice  and  then  whispered  hoarsely: 

"You  shall  have  them,  by !" 

In  less  than  three  hours  Joe  had  parted  from  the  gold  seek- 
ers, without  one  expression  of  doubt  or  fear  from  him,  and  was 
toiling  back  over  the  snowy  road,  driving  one  mule  and  riding 
the  other. 

He  had  kept  count  of  the  dates,  and  knew  tliat  it  was  the 
12th  of  December  and  that  he  had  but  a  few  days  before  he 
completed  his  sixteenth  year. 

I  cannot  recount  all  the  iiarticulars  of  his  homeward 
.■stniggle.  For  eleven  da}'s  he  journeyed  on,  without  meeting 
a  living  creature.  No  heavy  storms  had  come  to  obliterate  the 
track,  and  he  was  able  to  follow  it  with  full  assurance.  He 
hoarded  his  little  measure  of  grain  carefully,  every  night  find- 
ing something  for  his  animals  to  browse  upon.  Every  waking 
hour  he  oflfered  his  devotions  to  God  and  besought  a  renewal 
of  strength  and  courage.  He  was  lonely  and  yet  content.  He 
was  prepared  to  meet  sufl['ering;  but  was  certain  that  he  must 
reach  his  journey's  end  with  life  and  reason  saved. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  2:'.rd  of  December.  He  was 
in  a  mountainous  region  and  the  snow  had  grown  nuich  dee]ier. 
He  could  not  have  followed  the  track  save  for  a  clear  remem- 
brance of  the  configuration  iif  the  country. 

As  the  night  closed  down  and  he  prepared  to  make  his 
camp,  an  inspiration  came  to  him. 

He  would  not  .sleep  near  his  mules,  but  tether  them  in  one 
spot  witli  such  forage  as  he  could  provide,  and  then  would 
carry  his  provisions  and  Navajo  bhinkets  to  some  other  place 
where  he  could  make  a  bunk  and  cache. 

After  providing  for  his  poor  animals,  he  selected  for  him- 
self a  heavy  drift  of  snow.  Into  this  he  burrowed,  making  the 
entrance  so  that  it  could  not  be  closed  entirely  by  any  M\  of 
the  impending  stcirm.  The  snow  was  dry  but  sufficiently  stiff 
for  his  purpose. 

He  ate  sparingly  from  his  limited  hoard,  said  his  prayers, 
and  then  rolled  himself  in  the  dry  waterproof  blankets  within 
his  snow  cave. 

He  had  been  asleep  only  a  few  hours,  when  he  was  aroused 
by  a  yell  which  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  penetrating  to  his 
very  marrow.  A  faint  light  streamed  through  the  opening  of 
his  cave,  which  opening  had  been  made  much  smaller  by  a 
hanging  veil  of  new  snow  which  had  fallen  while  he  slept. 

Murmuring  a  prayer,  Joe  crawled  to  the  orifice  and  jjeeped 
out. 

A  huge  fire  burned  where  he  had  tied  his  mules,  and  around 
it  stood  a  party  of  Indians,  while  others  were  running  hither 
and  thither  in  the  firelight  and  into  the  .shadows,  yelling  like 
fiends.  Altogether  there  must  have  been  not  less  than  a  score 
of  them,  and  they  had  probably  twice  or  three  times  as  many 
hor.ses  and  mules. 

Joe  had  need  of  prayer  and  faith.  He  fant-ied  tliat  this 
horde  had  followed  his  trail  with  the  intention  of  getting  his 
nudes,  provisions  and  scalp.  They  had  already  secured  his 
weakened  animals;  and  he  must  be  protected  of  Heaven  if  he 
were  to  save  his  rations  and  his  hair. 

"Probably,"  he  thought,  "this  is  a  iiortion  of  some  band 
off  on  a  special  incursion,  but  not  aver,se  to  picking  up  a  few 
lives  and  articles  of  plunder  on  the  way.  Indians  don't  usually 
chiiose  the  Winter  as  their  time  to  go  on  the  war-path,  but  it 
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would  not  do  any  good  to  remonstrate  against  this  irregular 
proceeding." 

Fortunately  the  snow  continued  to  fall  heavily,  still  further 
covering  his  already  obscured  tracks  to  the  cave.  Both  the 
falling  snow  and  the  filmy  veil  hanging  over  the  orifice  efiect- 
ually  combined  to  prevent  the  redskins  from  discovering  any 
suspicious  opening  in  the  drift. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  they  intended  to  make  this  spot 
their  camping  ground  for  the  night.  Sentinels  were  posted, 
two  or  three  scouts  were  sent  out  evidently  to  look  for  the 
vanished  owner  or  owners  of  the  mules,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  rolled  up  in  their  blankets  around  the  fire. 

For  a  long  time  Joe  watched  them  with  breathless  intens- 
ity; but  he  was  wearied  and  after  a  time  became  painfully 
drowsy.  He  concluded  to  take  another  nap  and  trust  entirely 
in  Providence  for  his  protection. 

When  next  he  awoke  and  looked  out  it  was  after  the  cold  of 
the  grey  dawn  had  stopped  the  storm  and  turned  all  the  air  to 
needles.  The  fire  still  burned,  but  the  Indians  were  all  alive 
now.  However,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  intention  of 
moving  on  very  speedily.  Their  purpose  was  soon  manifest. 
It  was  to  find  the  white  man.  Up  and  down  they  chased, 
chattering  like  magpies.  Every  tree  within  Joe's  range  of 
vision  was  carefully  searched.  Every  big  rock  on  the  hillsides 
was  scrutinized  to  see  that  it  furnished  no  hiding  place. 

Joe  felt  only  slightly  nervous.  His  faith  was  strong;  and 
he  noticed  that  the  curtain  of  snow,  though  thin  enough  for 
him  to  look  through  from  within,  was  probably  complete 
enough  to  prevent  suspicion  fi'om  without. 

All  that  day  until  mid-afternoon  the  redskins  kept  their 
headquarters  within  sight  of  Joe's  cave.  But  when  their  vain 
search  was  ended  they  hurriedly  packed  up  and  with  one 
united  howl  of  disgust  they  started  along  the  gulch,  directly 
in  the  course  which  Joe  had  been  pursuing. 

There  was  mingled  hope  and  fear  in  this. 

After  they  had  been  gone  about  two  hours,  and  while  it 
was  still  daylight,  the  boy  emerged  from  his  security.  He  had 
no  mules  and  he  must  walk  and  carry  all  his  supplies.  Not  an 
hour  was  to  be  spared  if  he  was  to  reach  a  civilized  habitation 
before  his  food  and  strength  were  both  exhausted. 

He  warmed  himself  and  thoroughly  dried  his  clothes  before 
the  fire;  and  then  committing  himself  and  his  purpose  to  the 
Divine  care,  he  struck  boldly  into  the  trail  made  by  the  mar- 
auders. He  was  heavily  weighted,  and  the  snow,  even  in  the 
trail  was  a  sad  obstruction,  for  after  sunrise  a  slight  thaw 
began,  which  lasted  nearly  all  day. 

For  hours  he  walked  on  with  indomitable  will,  and  then 
found  a  cosy  nook  for  his  bed  under  the  branches  of  a  fallen 
]iiMe, 

It  was  (.'hristmas  Eve.  Poor  Joe!  He  remembered  many 
scenes  of  Christmas  gladness  in  his  earlier  years  looking  back 
on  them  as  if  his  life  had  spanned  a  century.  He  tried  to 
recall,  among  all  the  stories  he  had  ever  read  or  heard,  one 
case  where  any  other  boy  had  spent  such  a  Christmas  Eve  as 
this.  It  was  impossible.  His  experience  stood  alone.  He 
fell  asleep  wondering  if  he  should  have  a  chance  to  tell  the 
strange  tale  to  any  other  boy. 

The  thaw,  caused  by  a  mild  south  wind,  continued  all  night; 
and  when  he  rose  he  was  oWiged  to  spend  an  hour  kindling  a 
fire  with  which  to  dry  his  clothing. 

A  queer  Christmas  morning,  surely.  The  mountains  on 
either  side  of  him  bore  plenty  of  trees  fit  for  holiday  adorn- 
ment; and  he  was  for  the  moment  the  monarch  of  them  all. 
It  was  a  gloomy  thought. 


Soon  after  he  resumed  his  plucky  march,  he  observed  that 
the  trail  changed,  passing  up  the  mountain  side  to  the  right; 
and  he  recalled  that  this  was  probably  the  point  at  which  he 
with  Thomp.  had  ciossed  a  big  divide. 

This  was  the  hardest  tramp  yet.  It  took  him  hours  to  get 
to  the  top,  and  when  he  did  reach  and  pass  the  sharp  summit, 
he  sank  down  with  a  groan  upon  the  other  slope. 

An  instant  after  he  fell,  answering  to  his  groan,  there  came 
the  blood-curdling  cry  which  he  knew  with  so  much  terror. 
He  looked  and  saw  three  savages  rushing  toward  him  as  fast 
as  they  could  push  their  jaded  steeds  upward  and  along  the 
side  hill.  Even  in  the  first  moment  of  agony  he  had  time  to 
see  several  horses  and  mules,  among  which  were  his  own, 
browsing  on  the  opposite  slope. 

He  prayed  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul  for  preservation; 
and,  wondering  at  himself  as  he  did  it,  he  calmly  supplicated 
the  Lord,  if  his  capture  were  necessary,  to  give  him  courage 
to  bear  all  without  flinching. 

The  Indians  came  on  yelling  as  if  to  rend  the  sky.  It  would 
be  no  use  to  run;  he  realized  that.  And  he  was  just  speculat- 
ing as  to  which  one  of  them  would  reach  him  first,  when  there 
was  a  smothered  crack — loud  but  not  sharp — and  he  saw  and 
felt  the  face  of  the  mountain  moving  downward,  and  himself 
with  it.  His  head  whirled.  Earth,  sky,  snow,  trees  seemed 
mingling  in  one  inextricable  mass.  For  less  than  a  lightning 
flash  of  time  he  fimcied  that  his  starting  eyes  discerned  amid 
a  cloud  of  snow  the  figures  of  Indians  and  their  steeds.  But 
before  he  had  time  to  decide  whether  this  part  of  the  spec- 
tacle was  real  or  imaginary,  he  shut  his  eyes  with  violent  but 
involuntary  grip,  and  all  things  for  him  came  to  a  sudden 
stop. 

He  felt  at  last  that  he  was  struggling  to  recover  from  a 
stupor.  What  was  the  matter?  His  head  felt  now  light,  now 
heavy;  his  eyes  were  bulged  so  tight  against  the  lids  that  his 
strongest  effort  was  not  sufficient  to  open  them;  one  hand  was 
pinned  to  his  side  as  if  by  a  dirk,  and  his  legs  sent  sharp  pain 
messages  to  his  dizzy  brain.  He  might  have  swooned  again 
from  utter  lack  of  the  ability  to  do  anything  else  at  the  moment; 
but  he  heard  the  terrified  neighing  of  horses  and  braying 
of  mules,  and  the  sound  roused  him. 

The  first  thing  was  to  open  his  eyes.  It  required  painful 
exertion  and  much  patience.  But  by  the  aid  of  his  right 
hand  which  seemeil  partly  alive  and  competent,  he  propped 
open  first  one  peeper  and  then  the  other. 

He  looked  around  and  decided  by  intuition,  rather  than  by 
any  reasoning  process,  that  he  had  been  caught  in  a  snow-slide. 
He  was  only  buried  to  his  waist,  with  his  left  hand  caught  and 
his  right  arm  entirely  clear.  The  savages  and  their  steeds 
were  invisible,  but  the  browsing  horses  and  mules  were  in 
sight  and  safe  on  the  opposite  slope. 

Joe  began  with  his  right  hand  to  dig  himself  out;  and  by 
the  time  this  necessary  labor  was  completed  his  mind  had 
solved  the  problem  of  the  phenomenon.  The  three  Indians  by 
their  shouts  and  tlie  tread  of  their  horses  had  started  the  slide 
while  they  were  half  way  up  the  hillside:  and  they  were  all 
cauglit  and  buried  in  the  gulch  under  probably  forty  feet  of 
packed  snow.  Their  intended  victim  had  been  at  the  apex  of 
the  cone-shaped  slide,  and  had  been  carried  down  but  not 
entirely  submerged,  since  there  was  no  considerable  mass  fol- 
lowing him. 

When  Joe  crawled  out,  his  first  doing  was  to  fall  upon  his 
benumbed  knees.  When  his  act  nf  praise  to  God  was  over, 
but  with  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  still  burning  in  his  heart, 
he  gathered  his  blankets  and  haversack  which  had  fortunately 


been  strapped  high  on  his  shoulders.  He  ran  over  the  soHd 
mass  of  snow  to  his  mules,  which  with  eight  or  ten  other 
mules  and  horses  were  huddled  together  in  terror  on  the  slope 
just  above  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  slide. 

Joe  concluded  that  the  three  Indians  had  been  left  behind 
to  herd  these  animals  while  they  grazed,  and  that  the  body  of 
the  redskins  was  some  miles  in  advance. 

The  horses  whinnered  with  gladness  at  sight  of  him.  and 
from  this  he  argued  tliat  they  had  been  recently  stolen  from 
white  men. 

His  mules  had  not  been  relieved  of  their  saddles  but  the 
bridle  of  his  riding  animal  was  gone.  A  piece  of  rope  from 
the  pack  saddle  supplied  the  need  after  a  fashion;  and  the 
thankful  boy  speedily  transferred  the  load  from  his  own 
shoulders  to  the  back  of  his  patient  beast. 

What  to  do  next  was  a  stunning  question.  He  dared  fol- 
low the  Indian  trail  no  longer. 

Once  more  he  waited  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit,  and  it 
came  to  him  as  a  reminder  of  something  he  had  read  in  early 
childhood — that  grazing  horses  when  caught  in  the  mountains 
by  inclement  weather  will  often  find  their  way  down  to  human 
habitations. 

He  mounted  his  leather-tough  mule,  and  with  a  cry,  such 
as  he  had  often  heard  stockmen  use  when  rounding  up  a  band 
of  horses,  he  essayed  to  start  them. 

For  a  few  minutes  his  eifort  was  unavailing,  and  a  cold 
sweat  broke  out  upon  his  forehead.  If  this  project  should 
fail,  he  feared  that  his  pluck  would  yield  at  last. 

Finally  one  old  bay  mare  moved  slowly  off,  looking  back 
every  few  moments  to  see  if  her  action  would  be  supported. 

With  a  deliberate  ]iace  the  mare  climbed  the  hill  upon 
which  the  animals  had  been  grazing,  and  the  little  band  fol- 
lowed after  her,  Joe  on  his  mule  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  course  taken  was  at  right  angles  with  the  trail,  and  the 
boy's  heart  beat  high  with  prayerful  hope. 

Once  over  the  crest  and  out  of  sight  of  the  spot  where  the 
murderous  Indians  had  been  sacrificed,  the  mare  quickened 
her  gait. 

Hour  after  hour  she  patiently  advanced.  Dusk  came  and 
Joe  wondered  if  he  should  halt  the  cavalcade  for  the  night, 
but  his  strongest  impression  was  to  move  on  as  long  as  the 
instinct  of  the  horses  led  them  to  progress. 

Poor  Joe!  It  was  bitter  cold.  Often  he  dismounted  and 
worked  his  way  toilsomely  through  the  snow  to  give  warmth 
to  his  frame. 

It  must  have  been  near  midnight  when  the  mare  stopped 
and  began  to  neigh.  Her  call  was  quickly  answered  from 
a  distance,  and  then,  after  kicking  her  heels  in  the  air,  she 
went  plunging  through  the  snow,  followed  pell  mell  by  the 
rest  of  the  band. 

They  soon  reached  a  corral  while  a  chorus  of  barks  went  up 
from  some  dogs  which  came  capering  around  them. 

Joe  halloed  as  loud  as  he  could  and  was  greeted  by  a  ready 
response: 

"Who  are  j'ou?     Speak  quick  or  I'll  blaze  away!" 

"I'm  a  lost  traveler.  I've  just  barely  escaped  capture  by 
the  Indians;  and  I'm  nearly  perishing  with  hunger  and  cold." 


Joe  was  made  comfortable  and  happy  at  once.  He  had 
been  led  to  an  isolated  but  well-guarded  ranch  of  one  of  the 
brethren.  When  he  told  all  of  his  pathetic  story,  much  did 
his  hearers  marvel  and  praise  the  Lord. 

A  few  days  later,  in  company  with  two  men  from  the  ranch, 
Joe  went  on  to  Parowan,  driving  the  stock  which  eventually 


were  distributed  to  their  owners  from  whom  the  Indians  had 
stolen  them. 

The  boy  remained  sometime  at  Parowan.  He  was  there  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1S54,  when  John  C.  Fremont,  with  his 
company  of  more  than  twenty  people — white  men  and  friendly 
Indians— all  in  a  starving  condition,  reached  the  settlement. 

Joe  saw  The  Pathfinder  and  his  party  restored  to  vigor  by 
the  care  of  the  Saints,  and  saw  them  depart  toward  the  close 
of  the  month  in  continuation  of  their  journey  to  California. 

At  the  first  opportunity  the  boy  hastened  to  Salt  Lake  and 
found  work  and  some  opportunity  to  gain  education  through 
the  beneficence  of  President  Young. 

When  the  homely,  round-faced,  pug-nosed  urchin  met  him 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  story  from  his  lips  in 
Parley's  Park,  Christmas  night,  1867,  Joe  was  out  there  on 
a  mission  of  benevolence  directed  by  Brother  Brigham. 


A    DUTCH 


UNCLE'S  CHRISTMAS 
PARTY. 


BT  TRA^'ELER. 


T  ET  me  introduce  you,  my  little  readers,  to  a  contented  and 
^  well-to-do  family  living  far  away  in  the  Black  Forest  of 
Germany,  and  teU  you  something  of  a  very  pleasant  Christmas 
once  passed  in  their  midst.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
as  some  of  those  who  were  present  are  now  in  this  country 
and  speak  and  understand  English  as  well  as  you  or  I,  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  find  out  by  asking  them  whether  or  not 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  actually  took  place. 

First  of  all  you  must  make  their  acquaintance.  The  father, 
Mr.  Gudman,  was  a  prosperous  manufacturer  of  those  curious- 
looking  wooden  clocks  which  never  fiiil  to  create  such  amuse- 
ment for  children.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  them;  if  you 
have,  I  will  warrant  that  you  laughed  at  the  odd-looking  little 
bird  which  hops  out  and  cries  "koo-kook"  when  the  clock 
strikes.  And  I  do  not  believe  the  sharpest  among  you  could 
at  first  understand  what  that  weight  hanging  to  the  end  of  a 
little  long  chain  was  for,  or  how  it  could  possibly  be  used 
instead  of  a  key  to  wind  up  the  clock.  Well,  it  was  such 
time-pieces  as  these,  only  of  every  shape  and  size,  some  of 
them  beautifully  carved  out  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  that 
the  worthy  head  of  the  family  was  engaged  in  making  and 
selling.  He  owned,  moreover,  a  nice  little  piece  of  land,  and 
was,  among  all  his  neighbors,  considered  the  jolliest,  happiest 
and  cleverest  little  man  in  the  whole  region. 

His  wife  Martha  was  born,  I  believe,  with  a  smile  upon  her 
face,  which  seemed  to  have  stayed  there  ever  since.  She  was 
so  fat  that  her  hands  and  face  were  all  dimples;  her  eyes  were 
small,  but  bright  and  laughing,  her  teeth  were  white  as  pearl, 
and  her  voice  was  cheery  and  pleasant  as  bubbling  water. 

The  children  of  such  a  couple  ought  to  be  good,  good-natured, 
and  of  course,  well-behaved,  everybody  would  think.  And 
such,  as  children  usually  go,  they  were;  but  they  were  not 
without  their  failings.  As  for  that  boy  Fritz,  the  eldest,  his 
mother  often  said  with  a  shake  of  her  head  and  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye,  he  was  a  sad  case.  Not  a  nest  in  all  the  woods  round 
about  that  he  did  not  know  of,  and,  though  I  never  heard  of 
his  robbing  one,  I  have  no  doubt  he  worried  the  old  birds 
beyond  expression.  His  educating  the  biggest  billy-goat  to 
butt  against  a  straw  figure  of  a  man  until  his  poor  mother 
scarcely  dared  go  into  the  yard  for  fear  of  the  playful  creature. 
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and  iiis  tying  his  toy  balloon  to  the  old  cat's  tail  until  the 
ancient  mouser  went  nearly  into  fits  from  inability  to  walk  as 
calmly  as  usual,  were  amon.a'  the  pranks  of  this  promisin.a:  boy. 
But  he  wasn't  wilfully  cruel,  and  really  possessed  a  good  heart, 
which,  you  know,  makes  up  for  many  little  follies. 

The  next  in  point  of  age  was  Lena,  "the  poetess,"  Fritz 
called  her.  I  think  she  was  her  father's  favorite,  though  her 
mother  feared  the  girl  was  too  dreamy  and  too  fond  of  wander- 
ing off  with  a  boiik  to  make  the  kind  of  a  wife  any  of  the 
young  fellows  in  the  Black  Forest  would  be  likely  to  want. 
But  if  Lena  was  sentimental,  she  was  charitable,  and  in  her  char- 
ity she  was  practical.  In  her  wanderings  she  sometimes  did  more 
than  devote  herself  to  her  book,  and  many  an  invalid  had 
cause  to  bless  her  sunny  blue  eyes  and  her  soothing  voice. 

The  handsome  member  of  the  family  next  claims  attention 
— fair-haired,  fine-looking  Eugene.  But  alas,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  .you  will  find  him  to  be  one  who  is  always  whin- 
ing. Life  is  said  to  be  full  of  contradictions.  To  me  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  one  of  them  that  in  so  cheerful  and  bright  a 
household  there  could  be  a  child  who  found  faidt  and  grumbled 
at  everything.  He  was  studious,  and  in  his  few  happy  moods, 
impressed  favorably  all  who  met  him.  But  his  prevailing  sullen- 
ness,  his  disposition  to  weep  at  the  least,  or  in  fact  without  any, 
provocation,  and  his  general  ill-humor  and  peevishness  repelled 
froni  him  all  but  the  most  patient  associates. 

Sturdy  little  iMax,  with  his  brown  curls  and  eyes  and  his 
little  bow  legs,  was  directly  the  oppo.site.  With  him  nothing 
went  wrong,  and  so  long  as  meal  time  and  bedtime  came  regu- 
larly and  often  enough  he  was  content  to  let  the  world  wag  on 
as  it  might.  He  was  seldom  to  be  seen  without  a  piece  of 
black  bread  at  his  mouth — a  fact  which  indirectly  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  shape  of  his  le.gs — and  contrived 
to  make  up  with  two  naps  a  day  for  the  slumber  which  the 
night  seemed  too  short  to  aiFord. 

These,  in  brief,  were  the  persons  with  whom  I  once  spent  a 
merry  Christmas.  It  was  the  evening  before  that  most  glor- 
ious of  all  holidays  and  the  jiarents  had  gone  into  the  town  on 
some  business — probably  to  negotiate  with  Santa  Clans  for  the 
presents  which  they  felt  that  their  children  deserved,  or  per- 
haps to  assist  that  overworked  personage  so  far  as  their  own 
family  was  concerned.  Fritz,  and  Lena,  and  Eugene,  and  Max 
were  sent  to  their  uncle's  room  (Frau  Gudman's  bachelor 
brother  had  for  some  time  made  his  home  with  the  family) 
until  the  parents  should  return.  This  uncle,  like  his  sister, 
was  the  happy  jiossessor  of  great  patience,  cheerful  spirits 
and  the  utmost  good  humor.  He  had  traveled  a  great  deal, 
and  on  nearly  all  subjects  was  looked  up  to  as  an  oracle  by  the 
cliildren.  On  his  own  part,  too,  nothing  seemed  to  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  surround  himself  with  these  eager 
listeners  and  tell  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  or  read  of  other 
lands  and  customs.  Martha  had  told  me  that  "Uncle  Gus," 
as  they  all  called  him,  was  sometimes  guilty  of  embellishing 
his  stories — that  is,  adding  a  little  more  than  the  actual  facts 
called  for,  But  this  is  a  fault  which,  by  children  especially, 
is  lightly  passed  over. 

So  into  Uncle  Gus'  room  they  all  bounded,  sour,  solemn 
Eugene  being  the  last  one  to  enter,  and  found  that  popular 
relative  reclining  on  a  sofa,  enveloped  in  a  large  dressing  gown 
and — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  it — puffing  away  dreamily 
at  the  end  of  a  very  long-stemmed  pipe.  He  bad  the  good 
taste  to  put  away  his  smoking  when  the  children  came  in,  and 
at  once  proposed  a  story  from  each  one,  commencing  with 
I'Vitz,  promising  a  present  to  every  child  and  two  to  the  one 
telling  the  best  story.     German  children  hear  so  many  quaint 


stories,  and  take  such  pleasure  in  listening  to  and  repeating 
them  that  the  plan  presented  few  difficulties  to  this  merry 
group,  who  only  imposed  one  condition — that  Uncle  Gus  him- 
self should  also  tell  a  story. 

So  all,  being  cosily  seated,  the  place  of  honor  being  yielded 
to  the  rollicking  firstborn,  we  listened  with  deep  attention  to 

FRIT/,'  story: 

'  'There  was  once  a  very  rich  man  who  had  an  only  son.  This 
boy  had  been  humored  and  petted  by  not  only  his  father  but 
also  by  his  chosen  associates,  until  he  came  to  beHeve  himself 
far  better  than  ordinary  humanity  and  of  such  extra  fine  qual- 
ity that  the  commonest  rights  of  others,  it  was,  in  his  high 
opinion,  mere  condescension  on  his  part  to  trample  upon. 
Encouraged  and  educated  from  infanc}'  in  such  ideas,  the  son 
grew  through  youth  and  into  manhood,  insolent,  overbearing 
and  selfish.  He  beat  and  cuffed  the  laborers,  scolded  and 
kicked  the  servants,  disgusted  with  his  haughtiness  all  his 
associates — friends  he  had  none — and  even  insulted  his  old 
parent,  whose  foolish  teachings  he  had  but  too  diligently  fol- 
lowed. He  became,  in  short,  a  dreadful  tyrant  throughout  all 
the  region  where  he  lived,  and  was  hated  as  thoroughly  as  he 
was  feared.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  alone,  and  became 
subject  at  times  to  spells  of  unconscious  despondency.  He  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  at  length,  to  complete  his  list  of  vices, 
he  fell  to  drinking  deeply.  What  had  been  the  caprice  of  a 
despot  was  now  the  raving  of  a  madman.  His  estates  ran 
down,  for  no  tenants  could  endure  his  brutality.  One  by  one 
his  servants,  taking  what  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  left 
him,  for  they  claimed  to  be  in  mortal  fear  of  their  lives.  His 
poor  old  father  was  the  last  to  desert  him,  but  he  could  nut 
last  forever;  he  lived  to  see  the  crop  fully  rii)en  which  he  him- 
self had  sown,  and  then  obeyed  the  summons  of  death.  Soli- 
tary, sullen  and  half  crazed,  the  miserable  man  continued  for 
a  year  without  any  perceptible  change  for  better  or  worse. 
Exactly  a  twelvemonth  after  the  day  that  he  had  buried  his 
father  a  stranger  of  pleasing  appearance  yet  mysterious  num- 
ner,  made  his  way  across  the  neglected  garden  and  through 
the  ruinous  courtyard  into  the  ancient  banquet  haU  of  the 
mansion.  There  he  encountered  the  present  degraded  owner. 
Without  invitation  he  seated  himself  and  opened  conversation. 
The  other  seemed  awed  and  subdued  by  the  voice  of  his  guest, 
and  when  after  a  time  the  latter  rose  to  depart,  the  host  did 
likewise  and  followed  him  out  of  the  building.  At  the  gate 
both  halted  for  a  moment,  but  at  a  glance  from  the  stranger 
the  journey  was  resumed  and  now  they  traveled  side  by  side. 
In  silence  they  reached  the  boundary  of  the  estate  and  here 
the  mystified  owner  made  another  attempt  to  stop;  but  one 
look  from  his  companion  caused  him  to  .start  again,  this  time 
he  being  in  the  lead  and  the  stranger  close  behind.  As  they 
thus  progressed,  without  apparent  effort  the  pace  gradually 
became  quicker,  and  the  faster  the  now  terrified  wretch  sped, 
the  closer  seemed  his  pursuer  at  his  heels.  On  he  flew,  faster 
and  yet  faster,  until  it  seemed  that  destruction  must  surely 
await  him.  He  seemed  to  have  entered  a  country  where  every 
object  and  surrounding  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  but  noticing  in 
the  distance  a  clump  of  trees  he  directed  his  course  toward  it. 
Breathless  and  fainting  he  reached  the  cool  shade  and  threw 
himself  down  near  a  spring  which  seemed  to  issue  from  a 
small  cavern.  Then  he  discovered  that  his  pursuer  had  left 
liim,  and  that  in.stead,  an  old  man  of  mild  and  benevolent 
countenance  stood  beside  him.  He  was  about  to  crave  shelter 
and  protecticju,  when  the  hermit  sjioke  in  tones  which  were 
soft  and  low  yet  pierced  him  to  the  soul.     'My  son,  '   said  he. 
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'no  one  yet  asked  assistance  from  me  in  vain.  I  am  the 
genius  of  the  grove  and  have  such  sjmpathj'  for  the  human 
race  that  I  devote  my  power  and  time  to  relieving  mortals, 
when  they  seek  my  aid,  from  such  unwel'-ome  companions  as 
has  just  forsaken  thee.  They  do  not  come  within  these  shades, 
and  as  thou  needst  now  have  no  further  fear  while  thou  art 
my  guest,  thou  shalt,  when  rested  and  refreshed,  tell  me  the 
history  of  thine  acquaintance  with  him  wliom  thou  even  now 
seem  so  pleased  to  be  rid  of.'  Then  was  repeated  what  I 
have  been  telling,"  said  Fritz,  "that  the  stranger,  though  not 
exactly  invited,  had  not  been  exjielled;  that  he  at  once  set 
some  evil  influence  at  work,  and  soon,  from  being  at  first  an 
intruder  and  then  an  associate,*  became  the  master,  and  a 
cruel,  dreaded  master,  too.  When  the  recital  was  finished  the 
hermit  lifted  the  poor  man  to  his  feet  and  bade  him  be  of 
good  cheer.  He  undertook  to  read  his  heart,  and  truly  told 
him  in  kindly  terms  of  his  own  selfishness  and  cruelty.  He 
did  not  give  way  to  upbraiding  tor  the  past,  but  dwelt  with 
force  upon  the  correction  which  should  be  shown  in  the  future. 
At  last,  just  as  they  were  about  to  sejiarate,  the  one  filled 
with  sympathy  and  kindness,  the  other  humbled,  yet  strong  in 
good  resolutions,  the  former  made  this  strange  declaration: 
'My  son,  it  is  not  probable  that  thoti  wilt  see  me  again — Itrust 
it  may  not  be  necessary  under  such  circumstances.  I  wish, 
before  we  part,  to  tell  thee  that  the  intruder,  associate  and 
master  was  none  other  than  thine  own  bad  temper  bodily  pre- 
sented. Admit  him  to  no  intimacy  hereafter.  Farewell.' 
In  a  moment  he  found  him.self  alone,  the  hermit  and  the 
grove  were  gone  and  the  sceiiory  began  to  look  more  familiar. 
He  soon  reached  his  own  estate,  the  sad  neglected  state  of 
which  filled  him  with  sorrow.  As  he  entered  the  great  gate 
it  swung  to  with  a  bang,  and — he  awoke,  to  find  it  all  a  dream, 
himself  still  a  young  man,  his  doting  father  still  living,  and 
able  and  willing  to  surround  him  with  every  luxury  and  sur- 
render to  him  in  everything  as  much  as  before.  But  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  bis  own  character.  He  became 
aft'able  and  generous,  grew  popular  and  prosperous  and 
attained  much  note,  for  his  many  acts  of  benevolence.  Few 
knew  the  cause  of  his  improvement,  but  all  rejoiced  at  it;  and 
he  died  at  length  mourned  and  beloved  by  everyone  who  knew 
him." 


The  happy  conclusion  of  Fritz'  story  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction,  but  his  success  as  a  narrator  rather  frightened 
the  others.  Uucle  Gus  insisted,  however,  saying  that  his 
programme  must  be  carried  out,  with  perhaps  an  exception  in 
fiivor  of  httle  Max,  who  seeing  nothing  within  reach  to  eat, 
was  about  to  content  himself  with  the  next  best  thing  and  go 
to  sleep. 

There  was  no  time  wasted  in  coaxing,  and  without  any  ado 
Lena  proceeded  with  liei-  story — a  sortof  fairy  allegory,  which  I 
will  give  .you  on  some  future  occasion.  It  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  all — except  Max,  who  was  now  fast  asleep.  Thus  far,  all 
had  gone  pleasantly  but  I  confess  to  some  curiosity  as  to  how 
Eugene  would  feel  and  act  when  his  turn  came.  He  had  had 
littleornothing  tosay  and  I  fiincied  seemed  to  hang  his  head  a 
little.  I  believe  the  general  fear  was  that  when  he  should  be 
called  on  he  would  either  refuse  or  act  disagreeable.  But  when 
Uncle  Gus  cheerily  remarked,  "Now  Eugene,  my  boy,  it's  your 
turn,"  he  responded  like  a  man,  and  this  is  what  he  said: 

EUGENE'S  STORY. 

"My  story  will  be  a  very  short  one  and  perhajis  may  not  be 
new  to  all  of  you.     If  you  have  heard  it  before  I  hope  y(iu 


will  attach  a  new  meaning  to  it  from  this  time  on. — A  husband- 
man who  owned  a  valuable  field  alongside  a  public  road  was 
surprised  to  find  that  although  in  the  main  his  crops  were  sat- 
isfactory and  his  labor  profitable  he  had  somehow  acquired 
the  odious  reputation  of  being  careless,  slovenly  and  unsuccess- 
ful. He  wondered  and  sorrowed  much  at  this,  for  he  knew 
that  few  farms  yielded  better  than  his.  One  market  day  he 
chan<-ed  to  meet  an  old-time  friend  and  fellow-farmer,  to  whom 
he  told  the  cause  of  his  downcast  spirits,  and  invited  him  for 
personal  observation  to  accompany  him  home.  As  they  jour- 
neyed along  the  highway,  still  discussing  our  worthy  friend's 
concern,  they  came  to  a  field  along  the  line  of  which  a  heavy 
growth  of  weeds  had  secured  possession.  Indeed  they  were 
so  dense  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
whole  field  extending  up  to  the  house,  which  could  be  seen  in 
the  distance,  was  thus  overgrown,  or  whether  as  a  close,  high 
hedge  they  concealed  some  better  portions.  The  guest,  on 
remarking  these  circumstances,  slyly  said:  'My  dear  friend,  if 
tin's  were  your  farm  I  could  easily  see  how  yoinTei)utation  and 
credit  might  sufter.  By  observing  closely  we  of  course  are 
able  to  judge  that  there  is  only  a  comparatively  small  portion 
thus  neglected;  but  how  many  casual  passers  by  do  .vou  think 
would  ever  think  to  look  beyond?  It  is  human  nattire  to  judge 
most  readih'  from  the  aspect  of  the  case  presented  nearest  to 
us.  A  wise  farmer  would  never  allow  these  weeds  to  remain, 
obscuring  his  well  tilled  fields  beyond.' — The  thoughtless  man 
saw  his  situation  at  once — the  field  was  his  own.  I  wish  now 
to  say  for  myself  that  this  night  1  have  been  led  to  see  where 
I  have  been  making  a  great  mistake.  My  loved  ones,  my 
heart  is  not  without  affection  and  kindness  for  you,  but  I  have 
allowed  the  weeds  to  obscure  the  better  parts,  indeed  to  hedge 
it  round  with  peevishness  and  bad  temper.  Fritz'  story  was 
not  lost  upon  me.  I  ask  you  all  to  forgive  me  and  I  mean  to 
amend  from  this  time  forth." 


The  little  fellow's  n)anliuess  melted  all  the  others.  He  was 
taken  to  their  bosom  and  kissed  and  wept  over  as  he  probabl.y 
never  had  been  before.  His  was  unanimously  considered  the 
story  worthy  the  extra  present,  and  Uncle  Gus  gave  it  not 
only  to  him  but  an  extra  one  to  'he  others  also. 

I  have  notj'et  told  }'0u  Uncle  Gus'  story,  but  it  was  a  very 
long  and  interesting  one  and  may  be  given  you  hereafter.  At 
its  conclusion  we  were  invited  to  rejoin  the  parents  in  the  sit- 
ting room,  and  there  was  a  gorgeous  Christmas  tree  loaded 
with  the  things  which  rejoice  the  hearts  of  not  only  German 
but  all  other  children. 

We  sat  up  till  far  into  the  night,  yet  were  up  betimes  the 
next  morning.  The  associating  together  of  true  friends,  the 
feasting  and  merrymaking,  the  genuine  enjoyment  which  all 
seemed  to  have,  and  above  all,  the  knowledge  of  the  shining 
bands  of  love  which  tied  that  family  together,  cause  me,  after 
quite  a  lapse  of  .vears,  still  to  say  that  among  the  many  happy 
Christmas  holidays  of  my  life,  I  recall  none  which  has  left  a 
more  pleasing  remembrance  than  that  passed  in  the  Black 
Forest  oi'  (lernjany. 


In  extemporary  prayer,  what  men  most  admire  (tod  least 
regardeth — namely,  the  volubility  of  the  tongue.  Oh!  it  is 
the  heart  keeping  time  and  tone  with  the  voice  which  God 
listeneth  to.  Otherwise  the  nimblest  tongue  tires,  and  loud- 
est voice  grows  dumb,  before  it  comes  half-way  up  to  heaven. 
Only  the  conformity  of  the  words  with  the  mind,  mounted  in 
heavenly  thoughts,  i.s  acceptable  to  (Jod. 
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GOOD    TIDINGS! 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


Words  by  J.  Macfarlane. 


Music  by  J.  G.  Pones. 
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And  the  shepherds  saw  and  feared. 
At  the  glory  thus  displayed; 

Bnt  the  angels  who  appeared, 
All  their  doubts  and  fears.allayed. 

As  by  royal  proclamation. 

He  announced  the  Savior's  birth, 
Israel's  hope  and  consolation. 

The  Messiah  come  to  earth ! 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    SORROV/. 


I  sat  in  the  school  of  sorrow, 
The  Master  was  teaching  there; 

But  my  eyes  were  dim  with  weeping. 
And  my  heart  oppressed  with  care. 

Instead  of  looking  upward, 
And  seeing  His  face  divine, 

So  full  of  tender  compassion. 
For  weary  hearts  like  mine, 

I  only  thought  of  the  burden, 
The  cross  that  before  me  lay; 

The  clouds  that  hung  thick  above  me; 
Darkening  the  light  of  day. 

So  I  could  not  learn  my  lesson, 
And  say,  "Thy  "Will  be  done;" 

And  the  blaster  came  not  near  me, 
And  the  leaden  hours  went  on. 

At  last,  in  despair,  I  lifted 
My  streaming  eyes  above. 

And  I  saw  the  Master  watching 
■With  a  look  of  pitying  love. 


Brought  from  heaven  by  love  and  pity, 

To  redeem  our  fallen  race; 
Born  in  David's  royal  city, 

Cradled  in  its  meanest  place. 

And  while  shepherds  heard  the  stoiy. 

Angel  choirs  took  up  the  strain — 
"Glory  in  the  highest,  glory! 

Peace,  good-will  on  earth  again!" 


To  the  cross  before  me  He  pointed, 
And  I  though  t,  I  heard  Him  say: 

"My  child,  thou  must  take  the  burden, 
And  learn  thy  task  to-day." 

'"Not  now  may  I  tell  the  reason; 

'Tis  enough  fur  thee  to  know 
That  I,  the  Master,  am  teaching, 

And  appoint  thee  all  thy  woe.'' 

Then,  kneeling,  the  cross  I  lifted; 

For  one  glimpse  of  that  Face  Divine 
Had  given  me  strength  to  bear  it, 

And  say,  ''Thy  Will,  not  mine!" 

And  so  I  learned  my  lesson; 

And  through  the  weary  years 
His  helping  Hand  sustained  me. 

And  wiped  away  the  tears. 

And  ever  the  glorious  sunlight 

Prom  the  Heavenly  home  streamed  down. 
Where  the  school  tasks  all  are  ended. 

And  the  Cross  is  exchanged  for  the  Crown. 


Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 

Salt  liRke  City  and 

Ogdeii,  Utab. 

The  largest  Consolidation  of  Agen- 
cies west  of  Chicago. 

We  send  our  64  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue /ree  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

p.  O.  Box  578,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
P.  O.  Box  103,  Oeden,  Utah. 


Griven  Away  in  Goods,  without  limit  of  time,  by 

C.  J.  GUSTAVESON, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc  $3,000  to 
Wholesale  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions,  and 
$3,000  to  Retail  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions. 

66  &  68  Second  South  St., 
P.  0.  Box  1039.  Salt  Lake  City. 
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MOTHER'S  PRIMER." 

5cts.     Postpaid. 


"QUIVER    READINGS," 
(Elegant  Book)  $2.25. 

CATALOGUESFREE. 

Juvenile  Instructor,  Salt  Lake  City. 
A.  H.  Cannon,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  TANNERY",  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Sole  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Kip  Skins,  Buff  Upper, 
and  Splits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  aa  the 
Imported. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

PRICE-IilST 

QT  TEE  BOOKS  OF  TEE  TAITE-PROUOTING  SERIES 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

Juvenile   Instructor   Office. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


My  First  Mission, 

A  String  of  Pearls, 

Leaves  from  my  Journal, 

Fragments  of  Experience, 

President  Heber  C.  Kimbal  I's  Jou  in 

Early  Scenes  in  Church  History, 

The  Life  of  Nephi, 

Scraps  of  Biography, 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found, 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard, 

Eventful  Narratives, 

OTHER    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 
"Mormon"  Doctrine, 
The  Hand  of  Providence, 
Gospel  Philosophy, 
Orson  Pratt's  Works, 
Lydia  Knight's  History, 
Heroines  of  Mormondom, 
Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Music  Book, 
M.  I.  Song  Book, 
Unlawful  Cohabitation, 
Dialogues  and  Recitations, 
Why  we  Practice  Plural  Marriage, 


25  cents 
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25  " 
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78 
25 
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JOHN  HAFEN, 

Landscape  and  Portrait  Artist. 

Crayon  Portraits  Enlarged  from  Photographs. 

Prices  of  Bust  Portraits,  without  frames:  3  inch 
face,  $6  00;  4  inch  face  $10.00;  5  inch  face,  $15  00; 
6  inch  face,  $20.00;  Life  Size,  $;i5.00.  Send  $2.00 
with  order,  balance  on  delivery. 

Address,  Sprtnqvit.lb,  Utah  Co.,  Utah. 


T[I1SD[L'S4  STORES! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  everything  use- 
ful. Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods,  and 
all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 
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COIlLTEe&SiLGIiOlE 


Griicral    Ae^iits   for 


Bruno  (SjiMartin 

GUITARS. 


LOGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  at  Logan, 
Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.  will  find  it  to  their 

advantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

William  Sanders,  Manager. 

SUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTiiUU- 
TOR.  It  is  the  best  paper  published.  It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography, 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 
Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  50  cts. 

"  "  "    .    .    -    .    six  months,    -    -     1.00. 

"  "  "    .    .    .    .    one   year,    -     -      2.00. 


The  Burton-Gardner  Co., 

"HOUSEHOLD" 
SEWING    MACHINES, 

and 

Spring  Bed  Mannfactarers. 

First  South  St ,  Opposite  Theatre. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  boaud  vol- 
umes of  the  Juvenile  Inttructor  which  we 
now  have  for  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Price  $2.25  each. 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,     "      $2.50     " 
Vol.  17,  "      13  no    " 


Z ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfiimery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


KSTEY 

Organs 

Pianos.  Ijgj^MfcllilJSlM  Eigbam  ^ 

Suackel 

BA?iD 

Instruments. 

The  Latest  Books  and  Sheet  Music  for  Organs  and  Pianos. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  Orders  by  Mail. 

P-  O.  Box  D,  Salt  Lake  City 
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Story  k  Clark 

ORGAXS. 


John  Taylor,  Presiiieut. 


R.  H.  ScHKTTLKR,  Ass't  Cashier. 


Zion's  SavingsBank  and  Trust  Co. 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.  ,  Salt  Lake  City. 
DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Deposits. 
Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities,  at  Low 
Rates  of  Interest. 

20-21  1. 

THE  M.  I.  SONG  BOOK, 
A  new  work  of  78  pages,  containing 
songs  and  music,  suitable  for  improve- 
ment association  and  ward  choirs.  Be- 
sides a  choice  collection  of  original  and 
selected  songs, -it  contains  a  number  of 
hymns  from  the  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book 
set  to  old,  familiar  tunes. 

LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTOKY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 


SUBSCKIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
Bound  can  send  or  bring  them  to  the  JtJVBNiLB 
Instbuctob  Office,  and  have  them  done  in  any  style  and 
npon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


Insare  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 


HOME 


Fire    Insurance    Co,    oi 


C.\sH  Capital  $100,000. 


Reserves  $13,570. 


HE  BER  J.  GBAKT  «1  CO.  Agents. 

Office  40.  East  Temple  St. 

HEBER  .T.  GR.iNT,  />;•«.,         JAMES  SHARP,  flee  Pres. 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Acretor;/  and  Treamrer, 

W.  J.  BATE  MAN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS: 

Henry  Dinwoodey,  John  Henry  Smith, 

George  Roniney,  John  C.  Cutler, 

Thomas  G.  Webber,  Pavul  Eccles, 

P.  T.  Farnsworth. 


Tohn  H.  Smith  Pres.,  A.  H  CaiiDOn,    Vice  Pre 

11,  H.  Pcltit,  Secretary  an  .  ireasuier. 


FU  RN ITURE 

41  8.  Msiiii  Street,  Salt  L.ake  City. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  DEALERS 

MANUFACTURERS. 


W©  keep  a  eetraptet©  afidl  wellC  assertgi 
gtaekt  arad!  by  c©airtee,uis  atteratfeni  to  tfii© 
Visiter  and  puPGhiaser,,  we'ho'p©  t@  rateiriit  a 
tfeeral!  share  of  the  pitfelio  patronage, 

Q;on't  fafl;  to  oall,,  v^e  are  s&fljfjng'  ex:o.g,#dl= 


W.    N.    WiLI.lA.MS 
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MIPERINTENDENT. 


ZIOM'S  (JO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
IKSTITUTU)^  Salt  Lake  Cite.  -  Our  stock 
of  Grooqries,  Hardware,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 
Notions,  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  is 
very  complete. 

Carpets  mar'oand  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
in  the  best  style,  ny  experienced  and  competent 
workmen. 

H.  S.   Eldredgb,  6upi. 


NEW  GOODS! 


JUST    ARRIVED! 


BIBLE    WITH    SCIliNCE. 


8o.<»() 


TOSTPAID. 


Sistiry  of  the    Waldeases, 


$1.25. 


BIBLE  STORY  SERIES,    25C, 


Chroraos,  (formerly  $1.2.5  per  <\m.)  reduced 
to  70  c.  per  doz. ,  postpaid. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Eldredge,  Pratt  &  Co., 

Dealers  in  the  Celebrated 

•'DOMESTIC"    SEWING    MACHINES, 

Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Merchandise. 
OGDEN,         -        -         -         .         UlAH. 


SEND   FOR 

M  0  S  H  E I  M  S 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

No  public  or  private  library  is  complete  with- 
out this  work. 

2  Voli.  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      "   ,  sheep  $5.00 

Juvenile  Instructor  Okfice, 

Salt  L^ke  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,     -     -    -    -    O^den,  Utah. 


y. 
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lias  received  a  full  line  of 
PHOTO  and  AUTO  AliBUMS, 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
FAMILY  BIBLES, 

TOILET  SETS, 
REWARD  CARDS,  etc.,  etc., 
which  he  is  selling  at  bed-rock  figures. 


Dealers  supplied  with  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  they  cau  get  fi-om  Eastern  houses.  Write 
for  terms. 

A.  H.  CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 


/^GDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  atOgden, 
^-^  Weber  Co.— A  Complete  Assortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


mm* 

1(18  S.  Main  .direct,        -        -         -         Or/dt'ti,  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Whole.mle  and  Retnd  Dealers. 
FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING   TACICLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.  By  far  the  larg- 
est stock  in  the  Territory  at  lower  prices.      Send 
for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  nut  with   new 
goods  and  new  prices. 
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i(.mHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME!" 
■^    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.     Sold  at  Z   C   M.  L 
H.  S.  Eldredge.  Supt. 

PATRO.\IZE  YOUR  FKIEXD8! 

Eagle   Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Sfap'e 
Crackers.  Qualiiy  ani  Pr  ccs  sruanintC' d.  Send 
for  prices  and  be  convmct  d.  Al  (inl.  rs  prompt- 
ly aiiended  lo  .\'iiir. *■.  P.  0.  Box  297,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Mrs.  S.  R.  SfANLEir,  Prop. 

Corner  2nd  West  and  7th  South  Streets. 


BOOK    BINDING,  done  by  experienced 
workmen,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 


n 


Thk  Lu;ht-Runn 


OMESTI 


The  Acknowlndgi'd  StHndard  nf  Excellence  in  the 
Sewing  .Vliiciiine  Trade. 


I'erfci-t-Fitting  Domestic  fajter  Faahions. 

Best  .Sperm   Oii,  Needles.  Attachments   and  Paits  for  all 
Sewing  Machiues. 

The  Celebrated  St.mdard  and  Packard 

ORGANS,    Chickering    PIANOS, 

Accordions,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins,  etc. 


R  B.  Young.Pres't.J  O.Youug.Vice-Pres't,!!  W. Pralt, Sec'y 

YOUNG  BED'S  CO, 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


D.  0.  :alder'S 


45  and  4.7  ^N.  Isl  South  Street. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

l.S-L"2  1 


CHOIR  £.EAD£RS  QR  MDSICIAIVS 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of  Music 
that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing for  them  immediately  after  the  piece  is  pub 
lished.  I'rice  per  dozen  copies,  .50  els.,  postpaid 
one  hundred  copies,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


JOHN  C.  CUTLER  &BRO. 

Agents  Provo  Woolen  Mills. 

No.  30  Jlain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Home  Made  Woolen 
Goods.     Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Gents    Suits    made    to    Order   from    Provo 
Cassimeres. 
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